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For  20  yeors  The  Peoples  Banking  Company  has  operated  a 
Christmas  Savings  Club. 

We  have  seen  much  joy  and  satisfaction  come  to  hundreds  of 
people  by  the  use  of  this  Christmas  Club  in  providing  money  for 
year-end  expenses.  Our  new  1936  club  will  open  December 

1,  1935. 

Make  your  plans  now  to  start  a club  that  will  be  a source 
of  satisfaction  to  you  in  many  ways. 
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WHY  AN  ALUMNI  FUND 

Many  alumni  are  not  yet  aware  of  the 
purpose  of  an  Alumni  Fund.  The  bare 
statements  of  the  folder  sent  out  can  not 
give  a complete  picture. 

.Miimni  Funds  have  been  in  existence 
at  other  institutions  for  many  j'ears. 
Through  this  medium  alumni  of  Yale, 
of  Cornell,  of  Ohio  Wesleyan,  of 
Wooster,  of  Amherst,  have  contributed 
millions  of  dollars.  Last  year  alumni  of 
only  30  colleges  and  universities  con- 
tributed over  a million  dollars  which 
would  constitute  an  endowment  of 
$25,000,000  at  four  percent.  Gifts  ranged 
from  one  dollar  to  several  thousand  but 
the  name  of  the  man  who  gave  one  dol- 
lar is  listed  beside  the  alumnus  who 
could  write  a check  for  ten  thousand. 
The  emphasis  in  every  case  has  been 
placed  on  the  number  of  contributors. 
Dartmouth  points  with  more  pride  to 
5.289  contributors,  about  60  percent,  than 
to  the  $73,000  they  gave.  Smith  boasts 
about  -10  percent.  Western  Reserve  30 
percent,  Oberlin  had  8 percent  contribut- 
ing in  1934-35. 

The  principal  behind  an  Alumni  Fund 
is  to  create  active  funds,  to  have  an  in- 
come to  be  used  immediately  and  not  in- 
vested. A contribution  of  ten  dollars  a 
year  amounts  to  the  same  as  giving 
$250.00  for  endowment  and  at  the  com- 
mon bank  interest  means  giving  $400.00, 
a sum  which  w’ould  be  prohibitive  to 
most  alumni. 

For  what  is  this  money  used?  In 
most  colleges  the  alumni  funds  are  ap- 
plied to  scholarships  and  extra  budget 
needs,  not  emergency  funds  although  in 
recent  years  many  have  assumed  that 
character.  Buildings  have  been  built, 
library  books  purchased,  special  labora- 
tory equipment  bought.  This  extra  money 
has  enabled  the  colleges  to  give  their 
students  more  than  the  mere  require- 
ments of  a bachelor  degree. 

Why  do  we  need  an  Alumni  Fund  at 
Oberlin?  Although  we  do  not  aspire  to 
erecting  buildings  there  is  constant  need 
for  additional  scholarships,  equipment, 
refurnishing  and  refurbishing;  there  arc 
places  where  a few  hundred,  a few  dol- 
lars, would  make  a vast  difference  and 
pay  big  dividends.  In  cooperation  with 
the  Administration  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion will  be  able  to  supply  these  funds 
particularly  at  this  time  when  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  College  to  make  really 
necessary  replacements. 

But  w'e  have  not  mentioned  the  Alumni 
organization  itself  and  the  fact  that  the 
Alumni  Fund  will  support  it  as  w’cll. 
The  reason  for  the  existence  of  such  an 
office  w'ith  a paid  secretary  is  to  most 
alumni  a bit  vague.  In  a country  w'hich 
is  literally  organized  to  death  here  is  just 
one  more  group  asking  for  dues  to  pay 
somebody’s  salary.  The  plea  of  loyalty 
to  alma  mater  is  worn  a bit  thin.  It  be- 
hooves us  to  justify  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion with  more  concrete  proof  of  its 
worth. 

First  and  foremost  the  alumni  are  men 
and  women  who  can  be  an  effective 
agency  for  the  preservation  of  the  Col- 
lege in  its  standards  and  ideals  and  the 
promotion  of  its  welfare.  Mo,st  of  us 


owe  our  more  beneficial  connections,  our 
happiest  memories  to  the  fact  that  we  at- 
tended college  and  that  the  college  of 
our  choice  was  Oberlin.  By  taking  the 
"long  view”  we  realize  that,  what  we  are 
pleased  to  call,  the  “unique”  atmosphere 
of  Oberlin  has  made  its  impression  on 
us.  We  are  anxious  to  see  others  have 
these  same  impressions,  with  more  ad- 
vantages, even,  than  we  enjoyed.  If 
each  alumna  or  alumnus  would  act  as  a 
committee  of  one  to  carry  out  such  a 
commission  there  might  be  little  need  for 
an  alumni  organization  but  even  then 
many  conflicts  would  arise  and  the  grad- 
uate would  have  little  idea  where  to  be- 
gin. An  effective  organization  will  tell 
him  what  he  can  do,  not  only  by  the  con- 
tribution of  hard  earned  cash  but  through 
other  alumni,  through  his  friends  and 
through  possession  of  the  facts  about  his 
college  as  it  is  today'  and  not  twenty- 
years  ago.  To  be  a good  representative 
of  the  college  one  should  first  know  what 
he  is  talking  about.  Impressions  gained 
only  as  an  undergraduate  arc  often  er- 
roneous. That  then  is  the  first  reason  for 
an  alumni  office,  a medium  for  dispens- 
ing correct  information. 

The  second  is  the  promotion  of  these 
interests  in  the  college  through  the  clubs 
which  afford  excellent  publicity  and  give 
the  individual  pleasant  associations. 

The  last  important  function  of  an 
alumni  organization  is  to  give  the  gradu- 
ate something  for  himself,  if  he  desires 
it;  establish  a contact  for  him;  give  him 
information  on  any  education  subject  he 
desires  and  cooperate  with  him  in  any 
undertaking  which  will  bring  credit  to 
him  and  to  Oberlin. 

If  this  justification  for  the  existence 
of  the  headquarters  on  North  Main  still 
seems  intangible  we  stand  ready  with 
tangible  proof  too  lengthy  to  be  included 


here.  As  for  the  mechanics  of  the  Alum- 
ni Fund  it  seemed  advisable  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Association  to 
abolish  regular  dues  and  make  it  possi- 
ble for  each  graduate  to  give  what  he 
can  afford.  Because  publication  of  the 
magazine  is  a fixed  expense,  for  the 
present,  at  least,  a minimum  had  to  be 
established.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  future 
the  Alumni  Magazine  can  be  sent  to 
every  contributor. 

If  it  is  impossible  for  y-ou  to  include 
even  a dollar  in  your  budget  for  Oberlin 
the  Alumni  Association  is  just  as  anxious 
to  serve  you.  Your  interest  is  enough. 


HOMECOMING 

This  past  Saturday  we  journeyed  to 
Wooster  for  the  football  game  and  came 
home  with  many  thoughts  not  connected 
with  that  traditional  struggle.  It  was 
Wooster’s  Homecoming  so  that  compari- 
sons were  inevitable.  As  far  as  we  could 
observe  all  things  were  equal.  The 
weather  was  e.xcellent,  their  program 
was  identical  to  ours,  their  team  was  no 
better  (the  score  was  0-0),  their  house 
decorations  similar,  and  yet — they  had 
07'ci-  three  times  as  many  alumni  back  as 
IOC  had.  There  was  a festiveness  in  the 
air  which  gave  a spirit  of  genuine  joy  in 
being  on  the  campus  to  each  homecomer. 

Why  have  we  lost  this  spirit,  why  do 
our  alumni  have  no  desire  to  return  to 
Oberlin  these  glorious  fall  w’eek-ends? 
Is  it  entirely  because  we  have  not  had 
consistently  successful  football  teams  in 
recent  years?  The  Wooster  friends  with 
whom  we  talked  seemed  to  care  little 
about  the  game  itself.  They  were  primar- 
ily interested  in  being  on  the  campus, 
in  seeing  old  friends.  In  fact  they  ex- 
pected to  lose  the  game  (and  they  should 
Please  turn  to  kape  12 
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Adena  Miller  Rich 

By 

ELIZABETH  A.  HUGHES '10 

On  October  1,  1935,  Adena  Miller 
Rich  (Mrs.  Kenneth  F.)  became  head 
resident  of  Hull-House.  In  assuming 
this  position  of  great  responsibility  and 
trust,  she  has  the  encouragement  and 
preparation  that  come  from  long  asso- 
ciation with  Miss  Addams  in  addition  to 
endeavor  in  varied  fields  of  social  serv- 
ice and  the  heartening  confidence  and 
faith  expressed  in  unanimous  nomina- 
tion for  the  post  by  her  fellow  residents 
of  the  settlement.  When  they  submitted 
her  name  to  the  board  of  trustees,  the 
residents,  after  referring  to  her  breadth 
of  experience  and  her  outstanding  work 
as  director  of  the  Immigrants’  Protec- 
tive League,  wrote : “Mrs.  Rich  will 
represent  Hull-House  with  dignity  and 
effectiveness  in  public,  and  in  the  inti- 
mate domestic  relations  of  this  family 
she  will  carry  on  the  fine  tradition  of 
Miss  Addams  in  maintaining  harmony 
and  cooperation  among  the  residents  in 
making  Hull-House  a pleasant  and  in- 
spiring place  in  which  to  live.  No  one 
commands  more  perfectly  than  Mrs. 
Rich  the  confidence  and  affection  of 
those  who  have  been  her  co-workers  in 
the  past.  No  one  will  possess  such  a 
strong  claim  upon  our  determination  for 
the  future  that  Hull-House  shall  go  on 
from  strength  to  strength  in  its  fulfill- 
ment of  the  high  purpose  of  its  founder.” 

Since  graduation  from  Oberlin  in  1911 
with  Phi  Beta  Kappa  rank,  Mrs.  Rich 
has  added  much  to  her  training  as  well 
as  to  her  experience.  1912  saw  her  en- 
rolled in  the  research  department  of  the 
Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philan- 
thropy. This  was  followed  by  graduate 
study  at  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work  and  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Her  connection  with  social  settlements 
and  with  work  for  immigrants  began  in 
1912  also.  Throughout  the  two  decades 
that  have  come  since,  her  interest  in 
both  these  fields  has  been  sustained  and 
sure  although  superseded  from  time  to 
time  by  major  activities  in  other  forms 
of  social  endeavor.  In  1916  and  1917, 
for  example,  she  was  civic  director  of 
the  Woman’s  City  Club  of  Cincinnati ; 
in  1918-1919,  director  of  the  Girls’  Pro- 
tective Bureau,  a wartime  agency;  in 
1920-1921,  a lecturer  in  civic  courses 
given  under  the  auspices  of  women’s 
clubs;  in  1921-1922,  director  of  surveys 
for  the  Chicago  Community  Trust ; in 
1923-1926  executive  vice-president  of  the 
Illinois  League  of  Women  Voters. 


And  here  the  chronology  of  the  “work 
history”  must  be  interrupted  to  quote 
Miss  Julia  Lathrop  who  gave  Mrs.  Rich 
the  title  of  The  Perfect  Vice-President, 
in  1926  on  the  occasion  when  she  left 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  to  become 
Director  of  the  Immigrants’  Protective 
League.  “Mrs.  Rich,”  wrote  Miss 
Lathrop,  “brought  something  to  the 
League.”  The  nature  and  extent  of  the 
equipment  with  which  she  came  have 
been  indicated  above.  Besides  this.  Miss 
Lathrop  continued,  “Able  reports  of 
original  pieces  of  research  such  as  that 
in  the  IVoman-  Offender  have  shown  her 
power  to  present  the  results  of  scientific 
social  research  in  a manner  understand- 
able by  average  unspecialized  intelligence. 
She  brought  also  her  power  to  meet 
people  and  other  emergencies  compe- 
tently and  agreeably,  an  extraordinary 
industry  and  the  power  to  maintain  in- 
terest, effectiveness  and  order  in  an 
office.  None  of  this  equipment  rusted 
while  she  held  sway  in  the  office  of  the 
Illinois  League. 

“It  is  not  so  easy  to  describe,  item  by 
item,  her  work  there.  She  spoke,  she 
wrote,  she  organized  special  commit- 
tees, she  served  all  the  committees  so 
well  it  was  scarcely  noticed.  She  made 
constantly  clear  to  her  associates  and  to 
the  Illinois  public  that  the  League  is  an 
indispensable  organization  for  the  politi- 
cal education  of  the  women  of  this 
State;  that  it  does  not  ignore  parties 
but  encourages  women  to  carry  into  the 
parties  of  their  choice  a basic  knowledge 
of  the  legalized  political  structure  under 
which  all  parties  and  all  individuals  must 
act 

“That  Mrs.  Rich  has  been  drawn  back 
to  the  Immigrants’  Protective  League  is 
not  strange  because  no  one  who  has  once 
known  in  a settlement  neighborhood  the 
needless  sufferings  and  misunderstandings 
of  newly  arrived  immigrants  can  ever 
forget  them  or  fail  to  long  to  help  them, 
case  by  case,  and  in  larger  ways,  too. 
Mrs.  Rich  will  not  forget  to  make  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  constantly 
aware  of  the  political  needs  of  immi- 
grant women.” 

Since  1926,  Mrs.  Rich  lias  been  director 
of  the  Immigrants’  Protective  League. 
She  will  continue  this  directorship  along 
with  her  duties  as  head  resident  of  Hull- 
House. 

In  the  "extraordinary  industry”  to 
which  Miss  Lathrop  refers  must  prob- 


ably be  found  the  explanation  of  the 
fact  that  Mrs.  Rich  along  with  executive 
and  administrative  work,  lecturing  and 
teaching  has  written  many  articles  and 
reports.  As  assistant  to  Dr.  George  W. 
Kirchwey,  she  prepared  the  chapter  on 
Detention  of  Women  in  the  Survey  of 
the  Cook  County  Jail.  Recently,  in  the 
field  of  immigration  and  naturalization, 
besides  annual  reports  of  the  Immigrants’ 
Protective  League  she  has  written : What 
is  the  National  Origins  Plan  for  Immi- 
gration Quotas?  (1929),  Recommenda- 
tions to  the  President’s  Cabinet  Commit- 
tee on  Revision  of  the  Nationality  and 
Naturalization  Laws  (1934,  unpublished). 
Review  of  the  Report  of  the  Ellis  Island 
Committee  (1935),  and  Adult  Education, 
The  Field  for  Classes  in  Preparation  for 
Naturalization  and  Citizenship  (1935). 

Time  consuming,  important,  and  help- 
ful to  community  efforts  in  civic  and 
social  organization  is  voluntary  service 
on  boards  and  committees.  Mrs.  Rich 
has  contributed  generously  in  this  respect 
also.  At  present  she  is  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Woman’s  City  Qub,  a 
member  of  the  Citizens’  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  Cook  County  Bureau  of 
Public  Welfare  and  of  the  Citizens’  Com- 
mittee on  Social  Service  in  the  Munici- 
pal Courts.  From  time  to  time,  she  repre- 
sented various  organizations  at  the  Illi- 
nois General  Assembly  in  connection  with 
bills  under  consideration  and  appeared 
before  the  Congressional  Committee  on 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Washington. 

At  the  time  when  Hull-House  was 
founded  in  1889,  social  settlements  were 
a new  development  in  what  was  still 
quite  largely  conceived  of  as  charity  and 
philanthropy,  pretty  much  undifferenti- 
ated in  organization  and  administration 
and  in  the  care  and  help  offered.  Forty 
years  later  at  the  onset  of  the  depres- 
sion, social  work  had  become  an  art; 
its  practice,  a profession ; its  services, 
specialized.  Up  to  1929,  leadership,  de- 
velopment, support  and  administration  in 
many  phases  of  social  service  were  still 
found  to  a large  extent  in  agencies, 
organizations  and  societies  operated  under 
private  auspices.  Since  that  year,  how- 
ever, public  responsibility  in  all  the  older, 
longer  established  branches  of  social  wel- 
fare has  increased  markedly.  In  these 
fields,  leadership,  control,  standard  set- 
ting and  quality  of  administration  and 
personnel  are  in  1935  in  most  communi- 
ties more  largely  determined  by  public 
agencies  and  governmental  instrumen- 
talities and  bodies  than  ever  before  in 
this  country.  Private  philanthropy  has 
already  begun  to  blaze  the  trails  toward 
new  frontiers  and  to  explore  and  develop 
resources  and  technique  in  fields  where 
public  welfare  has  not  yet  penetrated. 

Please  turn  the  page 


Elixabeth  A.  Hughes  '10  has  been  os- 
sociated  with  Mrs.  Rich  ever  since  their 
undergraduate  days  in  friendship  and  in 
welfare  work.  She  is  now  superintendent 
of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Surveys  of  Chi- 
«go  under  the  department  of  Public 
Welfore,  a position  she  has  held  since 
L ^7.'  . received  her  master's  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  in  1915. 
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Private  agencies,  organizations,  and  in- 
stitutions of  all  kinds  are  therefore  study- 
ing themselves  and  their  work  in  rela- 
tion to  public  bureaus  and  services  and 
the  community  in  which  both  function. 
Settlement  houses  are  no  exception.  Pro- 
longed unemployment  has  created  a new 
leisure  class  in  the  community  where 
Hull-House  has  been  good  neighbor  since 
1889.  Even  without  all  the  recent  change, 
modification  and  expansion  of  other 
social  services  in  the  neighborhood,  the 
program  and  work  of  the  settlement 
would  have  had  to  be  altered  and  its  parts 
given  different  relative  emphasis,  Mrs. 
Rich  says,  and  adds  that  among  social  in- 
stitutions settlements  are  rather  peculiarly 
capable'  of  adaptation.  Hull-House  or 
any  settlement  is  essentially  a living 
organism  that  can  respond  to  needs.  The 
longevity  and  effectiveness  of  any  settle- 
ment probably  depend  very  much  upon 
how  well  it  senses  community  needs  and 
makes  adaptations  to  changing  times  and 
conditions,  she  believes. 

With  reference  to  the  foreign-born  in 
our  midst  or  those  who  are  still  coming 
to  our  shores  from  other  lands,  Mrs.  Rich 
also  finds  present  problems  different  and 
changing  as  well  as  old  and  recurrent. 
Unemployment  has  affected  public  atti- 
tudes towards  the  immigrant,  limited  the 
general  opportunities  open  to  him  and  the 
adjustments  he  can  make  in  the  new 
country  to  which  he  has  come.  Restrictions 
upon  and  popular  prejudice  against  the 
immigrant  are  now  especially  prone  to  be 
expressed -in  bills  introduced  into  current 
sessions  of  legislature  and  Congress  or 
to  appear  in  administrative  rules  adopted 
in  carrying  out  provisions  already  on  the 
statute  books.  The  present  year  saw 
exceptionally  cruel,  unjust  and  discrimin- 
atory measures  sponsored  in  Illinois’ 
general  assembly  and  great  need  for 
prompt  and  vigorous  opposition  in  the 
interest  of  the  foreign  born  and  the 
preservation  for  all  of  us  of  certain 
rights  and  liberties  commonly  considered 
American  and  inalienable. 

Mrs.  Rich’s  training  and  experiences 
have  fitted  her  for  the  position  of  leader- 
ship which  being  head  resident  of  Hull- 
House  and  director  of  the  Immigrants’ 
Protective  League  entails.  To  this  task 
and  these  duties  as  to  the  Illinois  League 
of  Women  'Voters  she  brings  something, 
— something  characteristic  of  the  social 
statesmanship  the  times  demand  and  de- 
velop, added  to  the  fine  tradition  of  Hull- 
House  since  the  day  of  its  founding. 


VITAMIN  A 
IN  SPOTLIGHT 

“The  Preparation  of  a Potent  Vi- 
tamin A Concentrate,”  is  the  im- 
posing subject  of  an  extremely  im- 
portant paper  by  Professor  Harry  N. 
Holmes,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  in  Oberlin,  and  his  research 
associates,  which  appeared  in  the  Octo- 
ber, 1935,  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society.  Much  in- 
terest was  evinced  three  or  four  years 
ago  when  it  was  rather  widely  believed 


that  Vitamin  A had  been  isolated  by  the 
eminent  chemist,  Paul  Karrer  of  Zurich, 
Switzerland,  but  Dr.  Holmes  and  his 
assistants  have  gone  farther.  Starting 
with  halibut  liver  oil  (a  few  hundred 
times  more  potent  than  cod  liver  oil) 
they  have  prepared  a pale  yellow  oil  more 
than  40  per  cent  richer  in  Vitamin  A 
than  the  world’s  record  product  previ- 
ously prepared  by  Karrer.  And  they  be- 
lieve that  even  wdth  this  product  they 
must  go  a little  farther  to  isolate  this 
greatest  of  all  the  vitamins.  The  tech- 
nique is  extremely  difficult  as  Vitamin 
A is  quickly  ruined  by  contact  with  air. 
The  materials  and  concentrates  must  be 
stored  in  the  dark,  under  nitrogen,  at 
very  low  temperatures.  Last  year  a ton 
of  dry  ice,  (carbon  dioxide  snow)  was 
used  for  cooling  purposes  in  the  OberliTi 
laboratories. 

The  results  of  this  research,  covering 
a period  of  more  than  six  years,  were 
presented  last  April  in  New  York  before 
the  national  convention  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society  and  in  May  before  the 
science  staff  and  students  at  Yale  and  at 
Mount  Holyoke.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
in  the  New  York  Times  Sunday  Science 
Page  covering  the  convention  in  New 
York,  Waldeman  Kaempfert  elected  to 
write  up  this  Oberlin  paper,  presented 
by  Dr.  Holmes,  with  only  a dozen  others 
out  of  the  thousand  papers  presented 
at  the  mammoth  convention. 

The  Oberlin  work  has  been  subsidized 
at  different  times  by  the  National  Re- 
search Council,  the  Chemical  Founda- 
tion, the  Parks  Davis  Company  and  the 
Abbott  Company  of  Chicago. 


N.  E.  0.  T.  A.  LUNCHEON 

About  130  Alumni  and  members  of 
faculty  gathered  for  luncheon  in  the  Em- 
pire room  of  the  Hotel  Cleveland  on 
October  24,  the  occasion  being  the  annual 
meeting  of  Oberlin  teachers  attending 
the  North  Eastern  Ohio  Teachers  Con- 
vention. 

Corinne  Evans,  ’21,  Chairman,  intro- 
duced the  speakers  who  were  Dean 
Roscoe  Pound  of  Harvard  and  Professor 
Harry  N.  Holmes  of  Oberlin.  Dean 
Pound  spoke  briefly  of  the  obligations  of 
educational  institutions  and  the  part  they 
should  play  in  the  future. 

Dr.  Holmes  gave  a most  fascinating 
address  on  the  recent  results  of  research 
in  Chemistry  as  they  pertained  to  the 
life  of  the  individual,  of  the  nation,  and 
of  the  world. 

Dr.  Nichols  introduced  the  new  foot- 
ball coaches,  Roy  Owen  and  Richard 
Jamerson,  who  spoke  briefly  about  the 
coming  game  with  Case. 

The  representatives  from  Oberlin  in- 
cluded: Dean  Love,  Dean  Bosworth, 

Professors  Burtl,  Carr,  Hubbard, 
Holmes,  Jameson,  Mack,  Sinclair,  Gove, 
h'rost,  Jelliffe,  G.  T.  Jones,  Taft,  Yeaton 
and  Mrs.  Yeaton,  Dr.  Nichols,  Mine. 
Johnston,  Mrs.  Jameson,  VV.  H.  Seaman, 
Roy  Oen,  Richard  Jamerson,  Dan  Kinsey, 
Bonita  Lciniiigcr,  and  Virginia  Van 
I'ossan. 


ALUMNI  RETURN  FOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL  DAY 


High  School  Day  brought  a greater 
number  of  Alumni  to  the  campus  than 
Plomecoming,  Most  of  them  were  con- 
ducting Students  whom  they  had  been 
interesting  in  Oberlin.  The  ranks  of 
these  teachers  who  proved  most  effective 
in  bringing  their  Alma  Mater  to  the  at- 
tention of  their  students  have  been  stead- 
ily growing  due  to  the  work  of  the  Ad- 
missions Office  and  the  increased  interest 
in  this  phase  of  Alumni  activity. 

A list  of  those  who  visited  the  cam- 
pus follows.  They  brought  from  one  to 
eighteen  students,  the  total  number  mak- 
ing an  impressive  figure  of  226. 


Mrs.  Myrtle  Andrews  Smith  ’10 Akron 

Mr.  Roger  Gray  ’30. Akron 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Derr  ’13 Akron 

Miss  Marcella  Spahr  ’28 Ben  Avon,  Pa. 

Miss  Marion  Jardine  ’28 Ashland 

Mrs.  Mildred  Corfman  Crowder  ’25....Avon  Lake 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Barnes  ’31 Bedford 

Mr,  Arthur  Dunscombe  '18 Bedford 

Miss  Florence  Housley  '21 Canton 

Miss  Hester  Johnston  '33 Canton 

Miss  Mabel  Baker  ’12  Cleveland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Mebus  ’33 Cleveland 

Miss  Ruth  Pierce  ’18.  Cleveland 

Miss  Doris  Sorge  ’24...  Cleveland 

Miss  Marjorie  Aborn  ’14 Cleveland 

Mr.  A.  M.  Eldred  '06 Cleveland 

Mr.  Ben  Papworth  ’14 Cleveland 

Miss  Emilie  Ann  Jones  ’28 Detroit 

Mr.  W.  E.  Kessler  ’18-’19 Elyria 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  M.  Heath  ’31 Hudson 

Mrs.  Joel  B.  Hayden  ”09 Hudson 

Mrs.  Raymond  Mickel  '25 Hudson 

Miss  Florence  Kemery,  Kt.  ’30 LeRoy 

Mr.  Martin  McGill  ’07-’ll Lorain 

Mr.  S.  Norman  Park  '28 Lorain 

Miss  Eula  Graves  ’29.  Niles 

Miss  Elizabeth  Wilcox  ’24 Elyria 

Miss  Lena  Forster  '23 Brecksville 

Mr.  W.  W.  Smith  ’Il-’13 Olmsted  Falls 

Miss  Margaret  Burton  '30 Rocky  River 

Mrs.  Anne  Creighton  Harbourt  ’26 Cleveland 

Miss  Mildred  Smith  ’31 Solon 

Mrs.  Edith  Hopkins  Scliwenkc  ’07 Toledo 

Mr.  D.  W.  Hoover  '25 Toronto 

Miss  Bertha  Barber  ’31 Vermilion 

Miss  Maxine  West  '30 Wellington 

Miss  Elizabeth  Saeger  ’31 Ravenna 


Winners  of  scholarships  follow;  In 
the  college:  biology,  Sanford  Palay, 

Cleveland ; chemistry,  Ben  Clymer,  Co- 
lumbus; English,  Clara  Kaplan,  Cleve- 
land : French,  Richard  Hirshberg,  Western 
Reserve  Academy ; history,  Edward 
Anderson,  South  Bend,  Ind. ; German, 
Ann  Kafka,  Cleveland ; mathematics, 
Howard  Herzig,  Cleveland;  physics,  Ar- 
thur Stokes,  Hudson;  Spanish,  Julia 
Smulski,  Chicago;  and  Latin,  Lydia  Mc- 
Curdy, Youngstown. 

In  the  conservatory;  piano,  Evelyn 
Rugh  Villwock,  Cleveland;  voice,  Wesley 
Ewing  Tilton,  Coshocton  H.  S. ; wind 
instruments,  Walter  R.  Woodward,  De- 
troit; and  string  instninients,  Aaron  T. 
Juvelier,  Buffalo. 


ORCHESTRA  CONCERT 

The  Conservatory  Orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Maurice  Kessler 
will  give  a concert  on  November  26. 
Those  who  have  heard  the  orchestra  in 
recent  years  have  been  very  much  pleased 
with  the  great  improvemeiil  that  has  been 
made  in  the  indiviilual  performance  as 
well  as  the  ensemble  work  of  the  group. 

Alumni  will  find  this  evening  a treat  if 
they  can  possibly  get  to  Oberlin.  '1  ickets 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Conservatory 
Olhcc. 
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History  in 
the  Making 

By 

PROFESSOR  D.  R.  MOORE 


Tlic  taking  of  a course  in  liistory  is 
not  required  in  Obcrlin  college  and,  so 
far  as  I know,  never  has  been.  In  this 
respect  wc  differ  from  Harvard,  the  old- 
est American  University,  and  Irom  appar- 
ently the  majority  of  more  recently 
founded  colleges.  A compulsory  course 
for  every  student  would  obviously  aug- 
ment the  numbers  in  our  elementary 
classes,  but  I am  not  sure  that  it  would 
increase  tbe  happiness  of  the  instructors. 
What  we  lack  in  number  wc  gain  in  en- 
thusiasm and  quality.  It  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  have  among  our  majors  so 
large  a proportion  of  leaders  in  scholar- 
ship and  campus  activities.  In  the  last 
graduating  class  that  I taught  three  of  the 
four  students  who  made  Phi  Beta  Kappti 
in  their  Junior  year  were  majoring  in 
history.  Tbe  present  editor  of  our  col- 
lege paper  is  an  honors  student  in  history. 
But  further  enumeration  of  those  who 
have  made  records  for  them.selves  in  col- 
lege, in  graduate  schools,  and  in  profes- 
sional careers  might  take  on  tbe  semblance 
of  petty  and  undignified  boasting.  More- 
over, no  one  teacher  and  no  one  depart- 
ment dare  claim  the  sole  credit  for  the 
success  of  an  undergraduate.  He  is  the 
product  of  the  college,  not  merely  of  a 
department. 

History  serves  as  an  end  in  itself.  Tbe 
one  who  has  maj<ired  in  cheini.stry  is  jirc- 
pared  to  teach  that  subject  in  high  schools 
<jr  to  enter  into  other  ])rofessional  or  in- 
dustrial work  rc(|uiring  a knowledge  of 
that  science.  In  like  manner  tbe  one  who 
has  majored  in  history  has  had  a cul- 
tural course  as  comprehensive  as  any 
offered  ebsewhere  in  the  curriculum  and 
also  has  had  training  in  the  special  sub- 
ject matter  that  fits  him  for  entrance  into 
Itrofessions  such  :is  tetiching,  jourmdism, 
the  ministry,  law.  diplomacy  and  state- 
craft. Statistics  gathered  by  the  Voca- 
tional Information  Service  of  Oberlin 
College  in  1927  revealed  bow  the  execu- 
tive officers  in  graduate  schotils  of  Law. 
Journalism.  Pine  Arts,  Social  Service, 
etc.  considei'ed  history  to  be  among  tin- 
best  majors  as  a preparalioTi  for  their 
particidar  gr.'iduate  school,  b'or  example, 
reports  from  twenty  of  the  leading  l.aw 
Schools  showed  that  history  as  a colle.ge 


major  was  ])rcferred  by  them  .above  all 
other  college  subjects.  The  t.able  ap- 
peared as  follows: 


Summary  of  Major  Preferences 
by  l.aw  Schools 


History 
Ifnglisb 
Pconomics 
Politic.il  Science 
Mathematics 


First 

Second 

Third 

prefer- 

])rcfcr- 

prefer- 

ence 

cncc 

ence 

8 

2 

4 

7 

2 

1 

5 

4 

5 

5 

,3 

1 

3 

0 

1 

More  students  take  courses  in  history 
less  as  an  end.  however,  than  as  a pre- 
rec|uisile  for  the  understaniling  of  other 
subjects,  b'or  one  majoring  in  tbe  social 
sciences  it  is  indispensable.  I'or  litera- 
ture, philosophy,  and  religion  it  is  scarce- 
ly less  so.  .\nd  the  .student  in  science  will 
apiireciate  more  what  be  is  doin.g  if  he 
knows  the  time  and  conditions  under 
which  earlier  investigators  labored.  In- 
deed this  knowledge  of  tbe  past  has 
seemed  so  much  worthwhile  to  the  modern 
scientist  that  he  has  begun  to  write  his- 
tories of  his  special  field  when  he  can- 
not find  sufficient  fullness  in  the  convcti- 
tional  te.xts. 

In  my  earlier  days  it  w.as  atiathema  for 
history  text  or  teacher  to  deal  with  any- 
thing nearer  than  a quarter  of  a century 
from  the  then  presettt.  Today,  textbooks 
are  revised  to  bring  them  up  to  the  month 
in  which  they  appear,  or  supplementary 
chapters  are  issued  .separately  in  Septem- 
ber covering  the  preceding  school  year’s 
events. 

A still  greater  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  subject  matter  of  history.  Only 
yesterday  it  was  the  commanders  in 
council  chambers,  military  campaigns,  the 
policies  and  tactics  of  diplomacy  and 
war,  that  received  any  notice.  5'oday  all 
this  has  become  daily  subordinated  to 
men  and  movements  of  more  significance. 
Pcccntly  written  histories  to  be  sure  may 
still  show  how  men  fought  in  forum 
and  field,  but  they  also  show  how.  since 
ancient  days,  man  has  made  his  living, 
how  the  feudal  stage  has  been  trans- 
formed by  commercial,  agricultural  and 
industrial  revolutions,  how  capitalism, 
communism  and  other  economic  or  social 
forces  have  produced  conditions  under 
which  we  live  today.  They  also  .sketch 
how  man  has  advtniced  from  one  intel- 
lectual or  cultural  stage  to  another,  how 
religious  leaders,  pbiloso])hers,  .scientists, 
and  literary  producers  of  all  types  atul 
from  all  races,  how  painters,  sculptors, 
architects  and  musicians  have  moulded 
the  tlumglits,  emotions  and  .actions  of 
men.  To  he  sure  no  lone  history  teacher 
can  cbiim  to  be  .a  speci.alist  covering  this 
all  inclusive  field.  W iib  as  much  knowl- 
edge and  gcjod  judgment  as  he  can  com- 
mand, and  with  a saving  sen.se  of  humor, 
be  docs  tr\-,  however,  through  his  dc- 
]>ai  tnient,  to  piaasent  a conqirehensive 
picture.  He  tries  to  helj)  his  .students  te> 
develop  an  historic  sense  of  time  and 
place,  to  view  life  as  a whole,  and  learn 
to  see  things  in  piu])er  i)ersi)ecti\a-  and 
proportion. 


Professor  Moore 


Our  department  provides  at  all  times 
general  courses  which  serve  as  helpful 
backgrounds  for  other  subjects  of  study 
as  well  as  for  fttrthcr  work  in  history. 
Because  of  my  own  recent  absence  and 
the  Sabbatical  leave  of  ^fr.  Artz  for 
the  current  year  we  have  had  to  omit, 
temporarily,  some  of  the  advanced 
courses  usually  given.  A college  is  a 
college  not  a university  and  we  cannot 
and  ought  not  to  serve  as  variegated  a 
menu  as  do  institutions  which  confer  a 
Ph.D.  degree.  It  has  been  my  regret, 
however,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
offer  annually  some  valuable  courses,  for 
example,  work  covering  the  cultural  and 
political  history  of  tbe  b'ar  blast.  Tbe 
.great  Yellow  race  has  contributed  much, 
and  is  destined  to  contribute  more,  to  our 
common  civilization.  When  budgetary 
conditions  permit  wc  hope  and  expect 
that  more  can  be  done  in  Far  Hastern 
history,  in  the  cultural  and  constitutional 
aspects  of  Kn.glish  history,  and  elsewhere. 

Of  our  present  staff  Mr.  Fletcher  has 
been  with  us  continuously  since  his  ap- 
pointment itt  1927.  .Mr,  .^rtz  is  now  hav- 
ing his  first  Sabbatical  leave,  but  since 
be  ctime  in  1924  he  has  bceti  off  the  cam- 
|)its  on  two  other  occasions,  once  as 
bolder  of  a travellin.g  fellowship  and 
once  as  visiting  professor  at  Harvard. 
He  is  now  again  at  Harvard  indul.ging  in 
his  fotidness  for  the  first  two  of  the 
three  “r's” — "readin'  and  writin’  ".  Mr. 
.■Mex.'tnder  enjoyed  a well-earned  leave 
of  absettce  last  semester  in  Egypt,  his 
birthplace.  His  itarents.  Ur.  tttid  Mrs. 
.Mexander,  were  fottnders  of,  and  utitil 
their  recent  retircTuent.  presided  over 
.-\ssiut  U<illegc  and  a network  of  lower 
educational  missionary  institutions  atid 
Iius]jitals  .scattered  throitghont  the  Nile 
valley  and  reaching  into  distant  Ethiopia. 
Professor  .Alextitider  visited  ancient 
( arthage  and  other  ,\l editerr.inean  points 
and  sitice  his  retitrn  has  been  <leligbt fttlly 
mstructing  tutdiences  with  his  kitowlcdge 
ot  l',tbi(q>ia,  tj.ast  titid  itresctit. 
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The  class  Struggle, 
Propaganda,  and  Art 

A REPLY  TO  DOROTHY  SCHAEFER  TEARE 


I 

r- 


Warren  Taylor 


From  Dorothy  Schaefer  Teare’s  an- 
sweri  to  my  paper^,  it  is  evident  that 
Mrs.  Teare  and  I view  quite  differently 
five  points  concerning  the  class  struggle 
and  art.  May  I,  in  repi}',  attempt  to 
make  five  distinctions,  distinctions  which 
must  be  made,  it  seems  to  me,  if  one  is 
to  avoid  utter  confusion.  I do  not  wish 
in  any  sense  to  deprecate  zeal.  One’s 
strong  feeling  about  the  class  struggle  is 
one’s  own  business.  Nor  do  I wish  to 
offer  interpretations  of  the  respective 
values  of  changes  proposed  by  political 
reformers.  In  a democracy,  society  itself, 
or  those  who  lead  it,  will,  in  the  course 
of  time,  and  with  reason,  we  hope,  use 
or  reject  them.  Our  efforts  to  under- 
stand and  to  use  art,  wealth,  and  educa- 
tion, which  were  created  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  life,  is,  however,  another  ques- 
tion; it  is  the  immediate  one.  To  misuse 
them  is  to  use  them  not  at  all.  If  we 
are  to  avoid  misusing  them,  we  must 
know  the  values  of  each.  We  must  not 
confuse  their  respective  functions.  To 
keep  ourselves  out  of  a hopeless  muddle, 
we  must  distinguish  art  from  propagan- 
da. We  must  be  able  to  recognize  sev- 
eral kinds  of  literature,  not  all  of  which 
are  art.  Further,  in  our  interpretations 
of  artistic  processes,  we  must  take  into 
account  more  than  the  artist,  his  material, 
and  his  audience.  These,  in  thcmselve.s, 
may  be  practically  nothing;  the  methods 
of  establishing  relations  between  them, 
methods  which  go  beyond  that  of  politi- 
cal hand-shaking,  and  the  relations  estab- 
lished, relations  deeper  than  the  fellow- 
ship provided  by  class  consciousness,  may 
be  practically  everything.  Again,  we 

1.  "Art  and  the  Class  Struggle,"  Oberlin 
Alumni  Mageiine,  June,  1935,  272- 
4. 

2.  "The  Contemporory  Writer:  Social 

Critic,  Propagandist,  or  Artist?" 
Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine,  November, 
1934,  43-45. 


By 

WARREN  TAYLOR 

must  ask  if  the  creation  and  the  appre- 
ciation of  art  depend  on  the  possession  of 
great  wealth.  Finally,  we  must  take  a 
critical  attitude  towards  the  notion  that 
the  function  of  a college,  such  as  Oberlin, 
is  to  lead  its  students  to  subscribe  them- 
selves in  some  way  to  the  struggle. 

After  attributing  all  efforts  to  distin- 
guish art  from  propaganda  to  the  German 
Romantic  philosophers  and  finding  such 
distinctions  with  no  recognizable  basis, 
Mrs.  Teare  defines  the  terms  in  her  own 
way.  She  says  “.  . . propaganda  or  social 
criticism,  if  written  by  a genius,  is  art.” 
Propaganda  and  social  criticism,  of 
course,  are  not  synonymous ; nor  are  art 
and  propaganda.  One  does  not  need  Ger- 
man Romanticism  to  distinguish  them. 
The  definitions  of  the  two  terms  given  in 
the  Oxford  Dictionary  are  clear  enough. 
A work  of  art  preserves  in  permanent 
form  experiences  of  life  which  are  worth 
having  and  talking  about  in  order  that 
men  may  contemplate  them  and  delight 
in  them.  Contemplation  and  delight,  in 
art  are  ends.  Propaganda,  however,  is  a 
means.  As  the  editors  of  the  Oxford 
Dictionary  say,  propaganda  is  “any  asso- 
ciation, systematic  scheme,  or  concerted 
movement  for  the  propagation  of  a par- 
ticular doctrine  or  practice.”  To  be  more 
specific,  in  the  following  passage,  the 
points  of  view  of  the  artist  and  of  the 
propagandist  appear.  What  might  have 
belonged  to  art  is  weakened  by  being  used 
as  “a  drive  to  action.”  Bede’s  account 
of  the  conversion  of  Northumbria  to 
Christianity  in  633  opens  with  a symbol 
of  man’s  e.xperience  of  life.  A nobleman 
is  speaking  to  Aedwin : 

So,  O king,  does  the  present  life  of 
man  on  earth  seem  to  me,  in  compar- 
ison with  the  time  which  is  unknown 
to  us,  as  though  a sparrow  flew 
swiftly  through  the  hall,  coming  in 
by  one  door  and  going  out  by  the 
other,  and  you,  the  while,  sat  at  meat 
with  your  captains  and  liegemen,  in 
wintry  weather,  with  a fire  burning 
in  your  midst  and  heating  the  room, 
the  storm  raging  out  of  doors  and 
driving  snow  and  rain  before  it.  For 
the  time  for  which  he  is  within,  the 
bird  is  sheltered  from  the  storm,  hut 
after  this  short  while  of  calm  he  flie.s 
otit  again  into  the  cold  and  is  seen 
no  more. 

Then  follows  a didactir  statement ; 


Thus  the  life  of  man  is  visible  for 
a moment,  but  we  know  not  what 
comes  before  it  or  follows  after  it. 
I’inally,  pure  propagatida : 

If,  then,  this  new  doctrine  brings 
something  more  of  certainty,  it  de- 
serves to  be  followed. 

I hat  is,  the  king  should  become  a con- 
vert. There  is  nothing  of  art  in  the  last 
two  sentences;  in  a work  of  art,  the 
didactic  and  the  propagandistic  have  no 
place.  When  the\-  are  added,  they  dis- 
close the  mixed  motives  of  the  artist. 
The  resulting  state  of  affairs  is  similar  to 
that  created  by  an  evangelist  who  thinks 
that  true  worship  lies  primarily  in  getting 
people  to  join  his  church.  The  artist 
neither  persuades  nor  exhorts.  He  does 
not  saj',  “Be  saved!”  or  “Let’s  put  this 
thing  over!’’  or  “Vote  the  Democratic 
ticket !”  In  a work  of  art,  the  flame  is 
the  thing ; the  artist  has  to  keep  his  mind 
off  any  irons  that  might  be  placed  in  the 
fire.  He  destroys  the  value  of  his  work 
if  he  permits  himself  to  be  taken  in  by 
the  notion  that  propaganda,  if  written  by 
a genius,  is  art.  The  danger  of  such  a 
view  today  is  that  one  may  come  to  be- 
lieve, as  many  seem  to  believe,  that  the 
artist  should  subscribe  himself  militantly 
to  the  class  struggle  and  that,  when  he 
docs,  his  chances  of  achieving  greatness 
are  increased.  One  of  the  first  duties  of 
the  artist,  however,  is  to  realize  that 
propaganda,  written  by  a genius,  is  prop- 
aganda still,  and  not  art.  The  artist 
celebrates  life;  he  gives  appropriate  form 
to  his  rich  c-xperience  of  life.  He  tells 
the  members  of  his  audience  what  be 
.sees,  and  feels,  and  thinks.  He  docs  not 
tell  them  how  they  would  feel  or  think 
if  they  allowed  the  winds  of  doctrine  to 
blow  their  spells  upon  them. 

A second  distinction.  Mrs.  Teare  uses 
the  term  Htcralure  as  a .species,  not  a 
genus.  The  Bible,  she  says,  is  ;i  great 
work  of  “propaganda  or  social  criticism." 
To  stiy  that  is  to  overlook  many  books 
of  the  Bible  which  :ire  neither,  t’le  his- 
tories, the  poems,  and  the  drtimas.  To 
say  that  is  also  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  forms  and  types  of  literature  arc 
varied  and  that  not  :dl  of  them  are  art. 
Oratorical  or  persuasive  literature  is  one 
thing;  intellectual,  historical,  or  pbilo- 
sophic  another,  :md  imaginative  still  an- 
other. The  last  type,  the  imaginative. 
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belongs  to  art.  Mr.s.  Tcarc’s  illustrations 
suggest  confusion;  Sortor  Rt’savliis  ami 
7V/I-  /(/<•([  of  (I  Vnkvrsily,  obviously,  arc 
not  works  of  art  and  were  never  intended 
as  siieb.  The  varied  uses  men  may  make 
of  works  of  art  do  not  indicate  tbc  nature 
of  those  works,  .'kn  orator  may  attempt 
to  m.'ikc  loyal  Republicans  by  quoting 
"O  Captain!  ^^y  Captain!"  but  that 
act  throws  no  light  on  the  nature  of 
Whitman's  poem.  It  does  not  make  it 
propagandistic.  Mrs.  'I'earc  surely  does 
not  believe  that  Ridli,  Esther,  Job.  and 
Ecclesiastes  are  “propaganda  or  social 
criticism."  If  she  does,  she  is  rc-dcfming 
those  terms  to  please  her  own  fancy. 
.Rhe  is  abandoning  the  dermitions  hereto- 
fore accepted  by  society  and  recorded  in 
the  dictionaries,  for  it  is  only  by  an 
individualistic  c.xtcnsion  of  those  terms 
that  such  books  may  be  so  considered. 

Mrs.  Tearc  also  says  that  all  artists, 
whether  they  are  aware  of  it  or  not,  are 
"inextricably  bound  up  with  the  class 
struggle,”  that  the  artist  must  “make  a 
conscious  choice  of  attitude  or  allegiance” 
in  political  and  economic  matters.  If  he 
does  not.  Mrs.  Teare  holds,  “he  may  find 
himself  on  a side  for  which  he  will  dis- 
cover he  has  no  real  sympathy  and  allied 
with  groups  that  are  trying  to  crush  him 
and  his  kind.”  This  warning  to  the  artist 
to  be  discreet  enough  to  get  in  w'itli  the 
right  set  is  gratuitous.  The  true  artist  is 
not  Mrs.  Weathereye.  who  calls  on  only 
the  right  people ; he  is  not  gullible ; he 
is  no  social  climber.  It  is  not  his  job  to 
select  one  group  or  another;  it  is  his  job 
to  understand  and  to  portray  both  as  they 
are.  What  marks  of  Shakespeare’s  social 
fury  are  to  be  found  on  Shylock,  a figure 
more  deeply  drawm  than  either  Antonio 
or  Bassanio?  Chaucer’s  Harry  Bailly 
can  say,  "The  Devil  made  a reeve  to 
preach,”  as  freely  as  he  can  say,  “Sir 
Monk,  no  more  of  this,  for  love  of 
heaven.”  He  knows  working,  religious, 
and  aristocratic  men  equally  well ; he 
show's  no  partiality.  The  artist  will  al- 
ways be  in  a sad  state  of  existence  if  he 
does  not  have  a sense  of  humor  which 
will  allow'  him  to  transcend  class  con- 
sciousness. 

Further,  no  one  has  explored  creative 
processes  sufficiently  to  explain  them  in 
general.  Who  can  defend  with  any  tell- 
ing evidence  the  view  that  a w'ork  of  art 
springs  from  the  class  consciousness  of 
the  artist?  Mrs.  Teare  thinks  that  “Mil- 
ton’s stunning  conception  of  Satan”  was 
brought  forth  by  the  active  part  Milton 
took  in  the  Puritan  Rebellion.  This  view 
in  no  way  explains  the  appearance  at 
least  nine  centuries  earlier  in  the  Caed- 
monian  Genesis  B of  that  same  Satan. 
At  that  time,  there  w'as  no  Puritan  Rebel- 
lion to  bring  him  forth. 

Two  points  remain;  the  questions  of 
wealth  and  art  and  of  what  Oherlin  Col- 
lege should  do  about  the  class  struggle. 
Mrs.  Teare  holds  that  “under  capitalism 
art  is  not  an  integral  part  of  life:  it  is 
an  expensive  toy  in  the  hands  of  the 
bored  class ;”  to  her,  art  is  now  “the 
plaything  of  a privileged  minority.”  This 
view  seems  to  be  pretty  far  from  fact. 
It  is  pointless  to  name  museums,  librar- 
ies, and  musical  organizations  throughout 


ibis  country  w'hich  make  works  of  art 
a\’ailal)le  at  little  or  no  cost  to  anyone 
intcre.sted.  Anyone  who  wishes  to  see 
pictures,  to  read  books,  or  to  hear  music 
does  not  liavc  to  show  a sizable  balance 
in  the  hank  to  do  so.  From  the  numbers 
who  use  radio  receiving  sets  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  theaters,  music  halls,  libraries, 
and  museums,  one  may  conclude  tliat 
leisure  and  a will  to  use  it  to  some  advan- 
tage now'  exist.  Not  all  of  the  thousands 
who  listen  to  outdoor  summer  symphonic 
concerts  can  ho  capitalists.  Contrary  to 
.Mrs.  Teare’s  view,  certainly  the  majority 
of  the  creators  and  the  ap])reciators  of  art 
in  this  country,  or  in  any  country,  are 
neither  major  nor  minor  capitalists.  The 
possession  of  great  wealth  docs  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  understanding  and 
appreciating  art ; it  may  hinder  one  as 
much  as  it  may  help  him.  A.  K.  used  to 
say  that  the  Irish  have  always  been  poets 
because  they  have  always  been  poor. 
Schubert’s  lot  is  wcll-know'n.  One  of 
the  best  works  of  art  created  in  this 
country,  the  spiritual  “Were  You  There?” 
W'as  not  composed  and  is  not  generally 
sung  at  the  most  expensive  piano  one  can 
buy'.  Those  who  feel  about  art  and 
wealth  as  Mrs.  Teare  seems  to  feel  about 
them  may  be  quite  like  Shelley'.  Their 
fancies  may  be  stung  by  dreams  of  omni- 
competent reform,  so  stung  that  they 
themselves  forget  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant duties  of  the  reformer.  It  is  to 
know'  how  far  along  the  road  to  his  goal, 
a golden  age,  the  people  with  whom  he  is 
living  have  actually  travelled.  He  can  do 
nothing  that  is  worth  while  until  he  has 
a realistic  view  of  his  time.  It  is  the 
privilege  of  every  generation  to  pity  it- 
self; to  say,  however,  that  the  arts  arc 
in  so  deplorable  a state  as  that  Mrs. 
Teare  pictures  is  to  overlook  the  records 
of  yvhat  has  been  done  and  of  what  is 
being  done  now. 

Finally,  yvhat  should  Oberlin  College 
do  about  the  class  struggle?  Mrs.  Tearc 
says  ; 

Let  us  hope  that  tw'entieth  century 
America  will  not  be  afraid  to  join 
forces  in  the  great  yvorld  move- 
ment . . . We  of  Oberlin  yvbo  arc 
the  inheritors  of  a great  tradition, 
both  in  the  championing  of  human 
rights  and  in  the  fostering  of  the 
arts,  cannot  afford  in  times  like  these 
to  sit  yvith  folded  hands. 

One  docs  not  find  in  this  statement,  of 
cejurse.  a definition  of  the  unfolding  of 
bands,  but  is  seems  to  imply  that  Oberlin 
should  “join  forces.”  Whether  Obcrlin’s 
joining  forces  would  mean  Oberlin’s 
talking  w'armly'  and  hopefully  about  the 
class  struggle,  or  Oberlin’s  parading 
Ihrough  Northern  Ohio,  or  Obcrlin’s 
filling  the  galleries  of  the  art  museum 
with  revolutionary  cartoons  and  requiring 
all  conservatory  students  to  play  and  sing 
"The  Internationale,”  one  cannot  tell.  In 
any  case,  it  does  not  matter,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  such  activities  is  simply  not 
the  business  of  a college. 

Indoctrination  in  the  jiropaganda  of 
this  or  that  political  organization  is  not 
a ta.sk  for  colleges  to  perform.  A col- 
lege as  an  institution  is  as  large  and  as 
ageless  as  a church.  Both  give  expres- 
■Sinn  to  many  altitudes  towards  life,  not 


to  caie.  Neither  can  truly  impose  those 
attitudes  it|)(jn  its  constituents.  The  trite 
function  of  a college  is  not  to  clioo.se 
one  thing  or  another  for  its  students;  it 
is  to  enable  them  to  become  intelligent 
in  their  choosing.  They  cannot  be  intelli- 
gent unless  they  know'  a great  deal  about 
the  ])ast  and  the  present.  They  must 
know’  Bach  as  well  as  .Szostakow'icz ; 
Daumier  as  well  as  Ciropper;  Machiavelli 
as  well  as  Marx.  They  do  not  have  to 
renounce  training  in  the  arts  and  the 
acquisition  of  information  and  methods 
of  study  in  the  sciences  until  tbc  ques- 
tions of  class  struggle  have  been  solved. 
The  process  of  becoming  intelligent  does 
not  depend  on  and  does  not  have  to  await 
])olilical  change. 

Why  should  students  become  intelli- 
gent ? Presumably,  at  least  two  reasons 
arc  that  they  may  enjoy  life  fully  and 
that  they  may  bo  useful  socially.  Re- 
form and  change  are  connected  with  both 
of  these.  Reform  and  change,  to  be  of 
social  y'alue,  must  be  controlled.  They 
must  begin  w'ith  a knowledge  of  what 
c.xists  and  an  ability  to  prevision  conse- 
quences. To  live  fully,  one  must  at  times 
transcend  reform,  the  unfolding  of  hands. 
One  must  go  beyond  joining  forces.  One 
will  not  then  escape  and  will  not  care  to 
escape  the  attitude  toward  life  offered  by 
art.  Puritan  and  pioneer  inheritances 
widespread  in  this  country  have  encour- 
aged neither  a trust  in  nor  a development 
of  the  arts.  It  is  obvious  now  that  the 
United  States  has  lived  through  periods 
of  other-wordliness,  of  pioneering,  and  of 
industrialization ; its  citizenry  has  known 
more  about  those  experiences  than  it  has 
kmown  about  art.  Who  w'ould  care  to 
say,  however,  that  a consciousness  of  it 
has  not  been  awakened?  Who  w’ould 
dare  hope  that  it  might  not  grow?  If  it 
does,  colleges  can  help  tremendoush’. 
View'ing  life  as  a test  for  death,  many 
Christians  in  the  past  encouraged  men 
to  be  dissatisfied  w'ith  this  life,  to  he 
restlessly  hopeful  of  attaining  a better. 
They  denied  themselves  true  enjoyment 
of  life,  the  way  of  art,  a w'ay  which  we 
now  know'  is  not  an  easy  one  and  is 
certainly  not  an  iniquitous  one.  Man  has 
to  accept  for  what  it  is  his  nostalgia  for 
the  remote  and  for  the  divine.  He  should 
be  mindful  of  ideals.  It  may  even  be 
fitting  that  be  contemplate  “that  undis- 
covered country,”  which  Blake  w'ished  to 
sec.  It  is  also  fitting,  however,  for  him 
to  be  as  Greek  as  he  can  be,  to  explore 
contentedly,  as  Tboreau  thought  he 
should  do,  one  world  at  a time.  The 
world  needs  reformers  in  whom  enthus- 
iasm docs  not  triumph  over  intelligence ; 
but  it  may  get  along  fairly  well  without 
those  who  live  by  enthusiasm  alone.  Such 
reformers  deplore  the  present;  they  can 
feel  alive  only  in  the  imagined  glow'  of 
there  and  then.  They  forget  too  easily 
that  a more  brilliant  sun  than  ours  did 
not  shine  on  Rarnak,  I hebes,  or  medi- 
aeval Ciircas.sonnc,  that  a more  brilliant 
one  may  never  shine,  .'\gainst  their  dis- 
satisfaction if  we  are  to  live  fuliv,  wc 
must  affirm  our  peace.  The  arts’ must 
enrich  our  lives.  It  is  fitting  that  this 
world  should  have  its  own  moments  of 
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American  Association  of 
University  Women  Convene 


By 

MILDRED  M.  BLAIR  '21 

Cocoanut  Grove,  exotic  ballroom  of  the 
Ambassador  Hotel,  was  the  incongruous 
setting  for  many  sessions  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women  at 
their  ninth  national  biennial  held  in  Los 
Angeles  June  24  to  29. 

From  their  fixed  positions  in  atmos- 
pheric palm  trees,  monkeys,  accustomed 
as  they  were  to  swaying  couples,  rhine- 
stones, and  platinum  waves,  gazed  in  sur- 
prise upon  the  concentrated  intelligence 
of  one  thousand  alert  heads,  as  a tropical 
moon  rivaled  the  gleam  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  keys.  In  the  coveted  place  of  the 
jazz  orchestra,  a stenotypist  silently  re- 
corded lectures  by  noted  economists,  panel 
discussions  of  brilliant  convention  leaders, 
and  the  legislative  resolutions  of  the  as- 
sembly centering  on  the  theme,  “The 
Role  of  Universitj'  Women  as  Makers  of 
Social  History’’. 

After  a week,  however,  under  such  in- 
tellectual leadership  as  that  of  Dr.  Meta 
Glass,  distinguished  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  president  of  Sweet  Briar 
College,  Dr.  Kathryn  McFIale  of  Wash- 
ington, general  director  of  the  A.A.U.W., 
and  Dr.  Aurelia  Rinehardt,  president  of 
Mills  College,  Cocoanut  Grove  grew 
synonymous  with  forward  thought  and 
ordered  action. 

Somewhat  chaotic,  however,  became  the 
Tuesday  morning  discussion  on  “Educa- 
tion for  National  Understanding’’  when 
such  diametrically  opposed  guest  speakers 


as  Dr.  T.  N.  Carver  of  Harvard,  and  Dr. 
Graham  A.  Laing  of  California  Institute 
of  Technology,  argued  their  economic 
theories  to  the  surprise  of  a courteous 
convention.  The  sane  humor  of  the  chair- 
man, Dr.  Susan  AI.  Kingsbury,  Bryn 
Mawr  sociologist,  saved  the  occasion. 

Managing  editor  of  “The  Nation”,  Eva 
Kirchwey,  climaxed  the  intellectual  con- 
tributions of  the  convention  in  a brilliant 
paper  on  “The  National  Opportunity  for 
University  Women”  at  the  Tuesday  night 
banquet  in  the  imposing  Fiesta  room. 
Miss  Winifred  Kydd,  decorated  by  the 
king  and  recognized  leader  of  Canadian 
women,  shared  with  Miss  Kirchwey  an 
ovation  given  them  by  many  hundred 
delegates  and  friends  of  the  A.A.U.W. 

A radio-motion  picture  dinner  Wednes- 
day night  was  the  event  of  the  day,  with 
Miss  Helburn,  former  director  of  the 
New  York  Theatre  Guild,  and  Evelyn 
Venable,  Paramount  star,  and  daughter  of 
a Shakespearean  authority,  outstanding 
among  the  cinema  guest  speakers. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Alice  Ames 
Winter,  prominent  Los  Angeles  leader  in 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  screen  and 
its  betterment,  previews  of  the  latest  de- 
velopments in  technicolor  were  shown. 
Dr.  Tracy  F.  Tyler,  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Education  by  Radio, 
spoke. 

Toward  a million  dollar  goal  lor  fel- 
lowships to  aid  promising  women  scholars. 


nearly  $300,000  has  already  been  con- 
tributed, according  to  the  reports  of  636 
branches  at  the  symbolic  dinner  of  Light 
Thursday.  Dr.  Marie  Bentivoglio,  Aus- 
tralian geographer  of  international  note, 
among  other  dinner  speakers,  stressed  the 
value  of  international  fellowships. 

As  the  delegates  listened  to  the  multi- 
tudinous committee  reports  at  the  closing 
business  session  in  Cocoanut  Grove  on 
Friday,  they  were  glad  to  look  forward 
to  the  tea  at  the  Ebell  Club  following 
the  meeting  and  to  the  final  gala  dinner 
that  evening  when  California,  hostess 
branch,  presented  her  romantic  historical 
pageant  and  Mexican  dancers. 

After  the  last  interesting  e.xhibit  was 
over,  after  the  last  of  sight  seeing  trips 
to  such  interesting  places  on  the  Hunting- 
ton  Gallery,  home  of  the  famous  "Blue 
Boy”,  and  Claremont  Colleges,  home  of 
the  equally  famous  Oherlin  Aments,  dele- 
gates of  the  first  Pacific  convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  University 
Women  left  reluctantly  for  their  distant 
homes  remembering  this  appropriate  quo- 
tation from  the  Convention  Daily : “Sel- 
dom is  so  much  wisdom  in  such  large 
quantities  delivered  in  so  short  a time”. 

Oberlin  graduates  and  friends  repre- 
senting the  college  in  the  absence,  through 
illness,  of  Deborah  Smith,  official  dele- 
gate, included : Mildred  Blair,  Mary 

Blair  Wallace,  Mrs.  D.  G.  Blair,  Dr. 
Mildred  Fairchild,  Ruth  Mount,  Grace 
Long  Oxford,  Mrs.  David  Rubin,  and 
Fern  Tudehope.  Dr.  Robert  Milliken  was 
a guest  at  the  opening  dinner. 

HOMECOMING  BRINGS 
SMALL  CROWD 

The  Wittenberg  game  proved  to  be  of 
little  advance  interest  to  Alumni  although 
those  who  did  come  enjoyed  themselves  in 
seeing  Oberlin  win  3-0  in  the  last  quarter. 
The  Alumni  Association  sponsored  a tea 
dance  at  which  Larry  Gill  and  his  or- 
chestra played.  The  Seniors  were  also 
invited  so  that  about  fifty  couples  danced 
tor  an  hour  or  so,  ate  doughnuts  and 
drank  cider. 

President  and  Mrs.  Wilkins,  Dean  and 
Mrs.  Bosworth  and  Dean  Mc.Afce  re- 
ceived alumni  and  friends  in  the  lounge 
adjoining  Rec  Flail. 
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CASE  at  CLEVELAND 

Altliough  Oberlin  scored  first  in  the 
animal  struggle  with  Case  as  the  result 
of  a brilliant  pass  attack  they  were  un- 
able to  repeat  that  performance  in  the 
second  half  and  so  lost  to  their  ancient 
rivals,  12-6.  In  the  third  period  Case 
turned  loose  the  best  offensive  they  have 
shown  this  year  and  were  repeatedly 
threatening  the  Yeoman  goal.  Kach 
member  of  the  Oberlin  team  fought  with 
such  determination  that  they  held  for 
downs  on  the  two  yard  line. 

Poor  punting  by  Oberlin  played  an 
important  part  in  our  defeat.  The  pass- 
ing showed  great  improvement.  Six 
were  completed  in  fourteen  tries  for  a 
gain  of  101  yards. 

HAMILTON  at  CLINTON,  N.  Y. 

From  a coach’s  standpoint  Oberlin  de- 
feated Oberlin  when  the  Yeomen  trav- 
eled to  Clinton,  New  York,  and  whipped 
the  Hamiltonians  12-6.  Mox  M eber  and 
•Art  Winters,  coaches  of  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, were  team  mates  of  Coach  Butler 
when  thev  made  football  history'  back  in 
1923-24.  ' 

Taking  advantage  of  the  wind  Hamil- 
ton threatened  Oberlin  in  the  first 
(piartcr  and  almost  scored  on  an  at- 
tempted place  kick  after  Oberlin  got 
stubborn  on  the  fifteen  yard  line.  A 
sixty  yaid  drive  in  the  second  quarter 
netted  Oberlin’s  first  .score  with  Wally 
Cooper  carrying  the  ball  over  the  line. 
Two  other  fairly  good  scoring  chances 
were  used  in  place  kicks  hut  the  wind  and 
fortune  prevented  their  conversion  by  a 
scant  yard  or  two. 

Oberlin  was  on  its  toes  in  the  third 
quarter  and  Spears  fell  on  a ball  poorly 
passed  by  the  Hamilton  center  and  a few 
plays  later  Harrison  went  over  to  make 
the  score  12-0. 

Hamilton's  .score  came  in  the  last 
quarter  as  a result  of  a long  desperate 
pass  into  the  end  zone.  Although  well 
covered  the  receiver  leaped  up  and 
snagged  a perfectly  limed  pass  to  eml 
the  scoring  for  the  day. 

The  Yeoman  line  continued  its  strong 
defensive  play  and  this  week  the  back- 
field  clicked  for  the  first  time.  The 
team  has  improved  rapidly  and  should 
make  a formidable  showing  against  Con- 


ATHLETICS 

fcrence  schools. 

The  student  body  rallied  around  its 
team  and  gave  them  both  a rousing  send- 
ofl'  and  a joyous  welcome  when  they  re- 
turned. 

MARIETTA  at  OBERLIN 

Oberlin  defeated  Marietta  by  the  un- 
usual score  of  4-0.  A score  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  game  and  again  just 
before  the  final  whistle  caused  a 
columnist  to  comment  that  Oberlin  be- 
lieved in  “safety  first  and  safety  last.” 

The  Oberlin  scoring  came  as  a result 
of  hard  and  fast  driving  by  the  line. 
'I'he  entire  game  was  marked  by  a per- 
sistent pestering  of  the  Marietta  backs 
by  the  Oberlin  line  and  ends.  Marietta 
averaged  but  twenty-one  yards  on  re- 
turned punts. 

The  game  was  hard  fought  and  both 
teams  played  aggressively.  Numerous 
penalties  were  called  due  to  the  aggres- 
siveness of  both  teams. 

The  Oberlin  backs  showed  an  im- 
proved pass  defense  over  the  Rochester 
game. 

The  Yeoman  line  was  weak  on  offense 
Init  strong  on  defensive  plays. 

Marietta  threatened  near  the  end  of  the 
game  but  the  line  held  and  forced  the 
visitors  to  lose  the  ball  on  downs. 

ROCHESTER  at  OBERLIN 

.Although  Oberlin  lost  to  Rochester 
7-0  the  A'eomen  showed  great  potentiali- 
ties and  a fighting  spirit  that  will  have 
inevitable  results.  Rochester  with  its 
veteran  team  was  more  advanced  on 
offensive  play  than  Oberlin  with  seven 
new  men  in  the  starting  lineup.  Oberlin 
showed  a defensive  weakness  against 
Rochester's  forward  pass  attack  but  the 
line  was  able  to  stop  most  of  Rochester’s 
running  attacks. 

The  Crimson  and  Gold  held  the  New 
^■orkers  tip  until  the  last  three  minutes 
of  play  when  Buyse  of  Rochester  went 
over  for  the  touchdown. 

Oberlin's  green  line,  though  greatly 
outweighed,  held  Rochester  on  the  six 
inch  line  in  the  fourth  quarter. 

In  the  back-field  Robson  and  ^Yally 
Cooper  showed  up  well  and  with  a little 
more  experience  in  playing  together 
should  prove  more  effective. 
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Editor, 

Dan  Kinsey, 
Track  Coach 


OBERLIN  at  YPSILANTI 

Oberlin  lost  its  first  cross  country  race 
in  two  years  when  they  journeyed  to 
A’psilanti  and  were  defeated  24-31. 
Ypsilanti’s  three  veteran  stars,  Zepp, 
Werbin  and  Brockman  sprinted  at  the 
start  of  the  race  and  secured  a substan- 
tial lead.  Zepi)  and  Werbin  placed  one 
and  two,  closely  followed  by  Alanlove. 
Richards  and  Duncan  tied  for  fifth,  while 
Hammcl  came  in  eighth  and  Dye  ninth. 

Here  again  Oberlin’s  team  exhibited 
strength  in  the  form  of  balance,  but 
Ypsilanti's  experienced  overhead  was  too 
much  to  cotinteract.  It  was  the  first  meet 
in  which  each  Oberlinitc  was  forced  to 
his  limit  and  so  did  much  in  putting  the 
men  into  shape  to  run  against  Case  and 
Akron  on  the  26th  and  Miami  on  Novem- 
ber 2nd. 


MT.  UNION  at 

BOWLING  GREEN 

By  placing  six  men  in  the  first  eight 
to  finish  Oberlin  defeated  Mt.  Union  and 
Bowling  Green  18-54-93  on  October  12th. 
The  Oberlin  harriers  were  the  same  that 
won  the  Ohio  Conference  title  a year  ago. 
Duncan  sprinted  nearly  the  whole  last 
I’.alf  mile  to  pass  Kamasky  of  Mount 
Union  and  to  place  behind  the  Manlove- 
Wing  combination. 

In  placing  one-two  Manlove  and  Wing 
repeated  their  performance  of  last  year 
when  they  tied  in  all  hut  one  race  during 
the  entire  .season. 

Oberlin  ran  two  teams,  the  official 
Crimson  team  and  a Gold  team.  The 
Gold  team  scored  high  enough  so  that 
it  would  have  defeated  Bowling  Green 
and  came  within  two  points  of  defeat- 
ing Mount  Union.  From  this  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Oberlin  .stpiad  is  well  bal- 
anced. 
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Foil  owers  in 
the  Footsteps 

56  SONS  AND  DAUGHTERS 
HAVE  CHOSEN  OBERLI  N 

As  the  years  go  by  more  and  more  sons  and  daughters 
of  Alumni  choose  Oberlin,  some  of  them  to  keep  peace  in 
the  family  but  most  of  them  because  they  have  discovered 
for  themselves  that  mother’s  or  father’s  afifection  for 
Alma  Mater  was  not  misplaced. 

It  is  a wide  awake  group  which  dons  Freshman  caps 
and  green  bibs  this  year.  They  are  all  good  students  and 
many  of  them  have  done  unusual  things.  Ross  Sander- 
son, and  Winton  Pettibone  are  holders  of  two  year 
scholarships,  Marjorie  Derr  and  Perry  Cooper  of  one 
year,  all  four  having  done  brilliant  work  and  been  active 
in  other  high  school  activities.  Other  valedictorians  are 
William  Scott  and  Miriam  Whitehead. 

Those  whose  main  interest  have  been  athletics  are 
Dean  Peirce,  James  Parks  and  Richard  Armitage,  whom 
we  can  look  for  (without  much  effort,  Dick  is  six  feet 
six)  on  the  basketball  team.  Farnum  Coffin  claims  track 
for  his  sport  but  Farnum  has  a versatile  background 
which  includes  debating,  dramatics,  (president  of  the 
club)  and  class  activities. 

Roland  Smith  had  a valuable  experience  as  a member 
of  a Harvard  astronomical  expedition  in  the  White 
Mountains.  Margaret  McCord  and  Helen  Davis  have 
come  from  South  Africa  and  Geneva.  Marjorie  Griswold 
just  comes  from  Cleveland  but  she  can  make  an  accordion 
talk  and  already  has  been  soloing  with  Larry  Gill’s  band. 

And  speaking  of  soloing,  John  Fauver  lacks  just  a few 
hours  flying  time  to  win  his  pilot’s  license. 

Yes,  they  arc  versatile,  this  second  generation. 


Freshmen  Sons  and  Daughters 


Kiclmrci  .\rnulagc— Inez  Hughes  -Armilage.  ’0S-'06 
Robert  Baker— .Arthur,  ’ll  and  Mary  Hull  Baker,  '10 
Grace  Barton— Julia  Carman  Barton,  ’11-’12 
Elizabeth  Beach— Ercderick  Beach  O.S.T.  ’07-’09 

Charles  Beckwith — Charles  C.  ’SI-’89  and  .Anna  Wilkinson  Beckwith  ’93-’9t 

.Anna  L.  Birnie— Dr.  Charles  Birnie,  Acad.  ’91-’92 

Edward  Brown— Robert  '01  and  Slabcl  Milliken  Brown  '01 

David  Burgess— Stewart  Burgess  ’07-’08 

.Allison  Burhans— Blanche  Stilwell  Burhans  ’08-’12 

.Alice  Burr — Charles  H.  ’03  (Deceased)  and  Annie  Harding  Burr  ’98-’99  (Xow 
Mrs.  Raymond  B.  Harding) 

Jane  Carpenter- Roy  R.  ’06  and  Elizabeth  Oli  ver  Carpenter  ’07 

W’illiam  Cady — Kev.  Lyman  O.S.T.  ’16  and  Muriel  Poor  Cady  ’16 

Dorothea  Carr— Pcv.  Clarence  Carr  O.S.T.  T9 

Farnum  Coffin— Scott  Coffin  ’09 

lulia  Cook — Mrs.  Flora  Abell  Cook  ’01 

Perry  Cooper— Dahl  B.  Cooper  ’03 

Ldgar  Curtis — Otis  F.  ’ll  and  Lucy  Weeks  Curtis  ’13 

irden  ]9avis — Merle  ’99  and  Valborg  Vea  Davis  ’00 

]\Iarjorie  Derr— Earl  ’13  and  Margaret  Sweet  Derr  ’13 

John  W.  Fauver — Clayton  Fauver  ’97 

Helen  Mary  Forbush — Bliss,  Acad.  ’13-’15 

Barbara  Frost— Katherine  Fairchild  Frost  ’03 

Jerome  Griffith— Leroy  E.  ’13  and  Ruth  Newell  Griffith  ’13 

Marjorie  Griswold— Gertrude  Carter  Griswold  ’07 

Frances  Harvey — Theodore  Harvey  ’10 

Hester  Hayes — Margaret  Brand  Hayes  T3 

Rutli  Hcineman— Tliomas  ’10  (Deceased)  and  Ethel  Hutcheson  Hcineman  ’13 
Winifred  Hemingway — Mary  Williams  Hemingway  ’99 
Mary  Beth  Jones— ‘Windzor  Jones  ’09 
Wynona  Leete — Anna  Kaufmann  Leete  ’ll 
Robert  Leighninger — Marjorie  Lightner  Lcighningcr  ’06-’10 
Margaret  McCord— Dr.  James  B.  '91  and  Margaret  Mellen  McCord  ’93 
Elizabeth  McGee — Afargaret  Bradshaw  McGee  ’10 
John  J.  McKelvey,  Jr. — John  J.  McKelvey  ’84 
Frances  Morrison — Donald  c’lO  and  Ruth  Schoeffil  Morrison  c'17 
Warren  Niederhauscr — Harold  W.  ’14  and  Edna  Dexter  Kiederhauser  ’13 
Dean  Peirce — Frank  H.  Peirce  x’04. 

Winton  Pettibone.  Jr. — Earl  W.  ’01  and  Rwfl 
I^ary  Jane  Porter— Howard  P.  Porter,  Acad.  ’06* ’07 
James  Parks — Dr.  William  A.  '02-’05  and  Alice  Sell  Parks  ’11*’12 
Carolyn  Priebe — Carrie  Lohnes  Priebe  ’04 
Paul  Reuman — Rev.  Ott  G.  Reuman  O.S.T.  ’19 
Donald  C.  Ryon— Gertrude  Clark  Ryon  ’09 


—Ross  W.  Sanderson.  Jr. — Ross  W.  Sanderson  ’05 
William  J.  Scott — Dr.  Merle  ’14  and  Helen  Work  Scott  ’14 
Andrew  I.  Smith — J.  Hugh  ’08  and  Myrtle  Andrews  Smith  ’10 
Roland  F.  Smith — Howard  T.  Smith  ’10 
Carolyn  Sohn — Howard  B.  Sohn  ’OS 
Mary  Tomlinson— Letitia  Green  Tomlinson  ’99-’03 
Raymond  H.  Warren— Rev.  Brooks  A.  Warren  O.G.T.  ’07 
Wade  White— Marion  Wade  White  ’12 
Miriam  Whitehead— Rev.  Robert  C.  Whitehead  ’13 
Dorothy  Young— George  W.  ’05-’08  and  Marie  Forber  Young  ’05-’08 


Three  alumni  daughters  have  entered  with  advanced  standing: 
Eugenia  May  ’38— Eugenia  Palmer  May  ’10 

Lois  Goodenough  ’37  1 T<=.irl  Goodenougli  ’08 


Here  they  are— 

Front  Row  — Heming- 
way, Porter,  Cook,  Alay, 
L.  Goodenough,  A.  Good- 
enough,  Alorrison,  Carr, 
Heiiiaman,  Jones. 

Second  Row  • — Leete, 
Griswold,  Burr,  For- 
bush, Sohn,  Frost,  White- 
head, Hayes. 

Third  Row — Hubbard. 
Fauver,  K.  Brown  Har- 
vey, Carpenter,  Derr, 
McGee,  Sanderson. 

Fourth  Row — Griffith, 
Cady,  Cooper,  R.  Smith, 
Baker,  Ryon,  Priebe, 
Scott,  Niederhauscr. 

I'iftb  Row  — Curtis, 
Collin,  Parks,  Peirce. 
Rueman,  McKelvey,  Pet- 
tibone, White,  Lcigli- 
iuiugcr,  Warren,  Burgess, 
A.  Smith. 
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Mock  Coiivciitioii  prciwralioiis  and 
peace  demonstrations,  carnivals  and  ex- 
change dinners,  the  Juinor-Freslnnan  hike 
.and  the  Soph-Frosh  pole  climb;  these  arc 
some  of  the  diversitied  extra-cnrrienlar 
.activities  which  have  kept  Oberlin  on  the 
jump  for  the  first  few  weeks  of  school. 

Carl  Helms,  ’36.  has  been  named  chair- 
man of  the  ifock  Convention  scheduled 
for  -May  8 and  9.  1936.  He  is  well  qiiali- 
licd  for  the  position  having  served  last 
\ car  as  assistant  btisiness  manager  of  the 
Hi-O-Hi  and  this  year  as  business  man- 
ager of  the  OIxml'ian.  and  president  of 
the  Ptiblic  Affairs  Society.  As  his  aides, 
Helms  has  named  Richard  Aszling,  sec- 
retary. Aszling  writes  The  Ancilysl. 
political  column,  for  the  lici'inc.  took  a 
large  part  in  the  Model  League  of  Na- 
tions Assembly  two  years  ago,  and  has 
served  on  the  executive  board  of  the 
Peace  Society  for  three  years.  James 
Nelson,  president  of  the  Peace  Society 
and  editor  of  the  OIyinpia)i,  will  .serve  as 
treasurer,  and  Allen  M.  Bailey,  editor  of 
the  Rcrii'zi',  as  publicity  director. 

Probably  the  most  significant  step  this 
fall  by  the  Campus  in  political  affairs 
was  the  overwhelming  vote  in  favor  of  a 
Republican  Mock  Convention.  Following 
a special  student  assembly  on  October  29, 
in  which  the  Republican,  Democratic  and 
Non-Partisan  views  were  presented,  the 
students  electorate  cast  736  votes  for  the 
Republican  party.  Non-Partisan  ballots 
were  202  and  the  New  Deal  advocates 
ran  third  with  184.  Left-wing  factions 
found  few  supporters.  With  the  party 
named,  the  executive  committee  is  begin- 
ning to  work  on  selection  of  speakers 
and  the  p<issibility  of  a broadcast  of  the 
convention  which  is  the  eighteenth  of  a 
.series  dating  back  to  1864. 

Lnder  the  leadership  of  President 
James  Nelson,  the  Peace  Society  has  con- 
vened twice.  President  Philip  C.  Nash 
of  Toledo  Liniversity  discussed  "The 
League  of  Natiotis  and  the  Present 
Crisis"  before  a record  breaking  crowd  of 
500  which  jammed  the  King-Bosworth 
room.  October  4,  Thomas  Kennedy  of 
the  hriends’  Service  Committee  spoke, 
October  15,  on  "Peace  Caravans"  in  the 
faculty  room  of  the  library.  Main  pur- 
pose of  this  address  was  to  interest  Ober- 
lin service  organizations  in  sponsoring  a 
tram  for  a Peace  Caravan  to  go  out  for 
10  weeks  next  summer. 

Surrounded  by  the  atmosphere  of  the 
old  county  fair,  students  frolicked  at  the 
campus  carnival — the  traditional  campus 
mixer  in  a new  form — Saturday  night, 
October  12.  Weight-guessing,  penny- 
pitching.  pcndo-ball,  and  other  concessions 
were  included  in  the  evening's  entertain- 
ment. The  Student  Council,  sponsor  of 
the  mi.xcr,  gave  prizes  including  candy, 
canes,  cigarettes,  and  theatre  tickets.  But 
while  many  were  risking  their  nickels  on 
the  ability  of  Glen  Jorgensen  to  guess 
their  weight  within  five  pounds,  or  on 
their  ability  to  drive  a three  inch  nail  into  a 
hickory  log  under  the  “Big-Top”,  others 
were  roller-skating  to  the  rhythm  of  a 
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20-piece  symphonic  band  directed  by 
Richard  Farmer  or  dancing  on  the  chapel 
plaza  to  the  strains  of  Adam  West’s  or- 
chestra. The  carnival  originally  had  been 
scheduled  for  the  preceding  Thursday, 
and  was  to  include  a dinner  on  the  cam- 
])us,  but  a heavy  rain  caused  the  post- 
ponement. Those  in  charge  of  the  event 
were  -Nlice  Blodgett  and  James  Nelson. 

C)n  the  same  .Saturday  night,  isolated 
from  the  merry  mirth  and  rollicking 
rhythm  of  the  mixer,  the  waiters,  wait- 
resses and  chaplains  of  the  several  campus 
hoarding  houses  were  having  their  first 
formal  dance  in  Rec  Hall.  Tray-toters 
wore  arrayed  in  tux-pants  and  white  coats, 
and  the  chaphiins  came  in  full  ministerial 
g.irh.  Programs  for  the  occasion  were 
arranged  in  the  form  of  menus,  and 
dances  were  labeled  as  courses.  Seventy- 
live  couples  danced  to  I.arry  Gill's  or- 
chestra which  provided  the  melodies. 

The  first  of  a scries  of  exchange  din- 
ners at  which  boarding  houses  “traded” 
several  students  for  dinner,  was  held 
Thur.sday,  October  24.  Purposes  of  this 
scries  is  to  foster  more  non-dating  mixers 
on  the  campus,  and  three  more  are  sched- 
ided  for  this  year.  The  dates  are  Novem- 
ber 5,  December  13,  and  January  14,  and 
tire  under  the  direction  of  Henrietta 
Bulleit,  '36. 

Juniors  dated  Freshmen  for  the  tradi- 
tional interclass  hike  to  the  Arboretum 
Wednesday,  October  17.  The  couples  ate 
box-lunches  furnished  by  the  Junior  class; 
then,  with  huge  bonfires  furnishing  the 
light,  witnessed  a program  of  novelty 
musical  numbers  directed  by  Larry  Gill. 
Robert  Wood  and  Ruth  Lightner,  social 
chairmen,  arranged  the  outing. 

The  “spirited"  class  of  '39  came  out 
second  best  to  the  rival  sophomores  at  the 
flag  rush  Wednesday,  October  9.  Sophs, 
aided  by  15  feet  of  greased  pole,  success- 
fidly  defended  their  banner  from  the 
hreshmen.  Thirty-niners  almost  caused 
the  postponement  of  the  event  when  they 
sawed  in  two  the  pole  a short  time  before 
the  event  was  scheduled  to  begin,  hut 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  local  power 
company,  a light  pole  was  substituted, 
h'or  two  successive  years  now  the  Frosh 
has  failed  to  capture  the  Sophomore  ban- 
ner ; with  this  in  mind  the  Aden's  Com- 
mittee may  decide  to  go  back  to  the  old 
“tie-up"  next  fall.  As  a result  of  the 
•Sophomore  victory,  the  Freshmen  wdll 
have  to  wear  their  crimson  and  gold  caps 
until  Thanksgiving  instead  of  until  No- 
vember 2. 

Organized  by  I'rcd  AI.  Thrall,  radio 
editor  of  the  Rcz’icze,  faculty  members  are 
opening  their  homes  to  students  wdio  wish 
to  listen  to  the  Sunday  Philharmonic  con- 
certs over  the  radio.  The  faculty  mem- 
bers who  have  been  at  home  to  students 
include  Dean  T.  W.  Graham,  Mr.  Julian 
howler.  Professor  James  H.  Hall,  Airs. 
Hazel  King,  Professor  Bruce  H.  Davis, 
Mrs.  Edith  T.  Hall,  Professor  W.  T. 
Upton,  Dean  Af.  H.  McAfee  and  Pro- 
fessor R.  S.  McEwen.  This  gives  music 
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lovers  opportunity  to  hear  the  Philhar- 
monic without  the  usual  dormitory  dis- 
turbances. 

Under  the  direction  of  Air.  J.  S.  AIc- 
Laughlin  and  John  L.  Conrad,  a Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  operetta,  “The  Sorcerer”, 
will  be  presented  on  November  IS  and  16 
in  Finney  chapel.  The  success  of  the 
production,  wdiich  is  backed  by  the  Ober- 
lin Dramatic  Association,  was  gravely 
threatened  by  the  fact  that  no  romantic 
tenor  tried  out,  but  one  finally  appeared 
and  the  operetta  can  now'  progress  with 
every  chance  of  success.  Members  of  the 
cast  are  Thomas  Edwards,  Lawrence  Gill, 
Melanie  Updegraff,  Alice  Schreiver,  Betty 
Crow'el,  Glesner  Griffin,  and  LeRoy  Graf. 

At  the  all-college  sing  on  Tuesday, 
October  15,  members  of  the  various 
classes,  meeting  at  different  points  around 
the  campus,  sang  several  songs,  and  then 
all  congregated  on  the  chapel  plaza  to 
sing  a few  request  numbers.  “Jack” 
Wirkler  was  in  charge  of  the  event. 

It  used  to  be  called  Aligration  Day,  and 
every  one  stayed  at  home  . . . Then  it 
was  called  Free  Saturday,  and  every  one 
migrated.  But  this  year,  those  who  did 
not  migrate  to  Cleveland  on  Saturday, 
October  26  for  the  Case  game  w'ere  enter- 
tained at  two  dances — one,  Friday,  a 
“non-dating”  Alasquerade  and  the  other, 
Saturday,  a formal  with  Larry  Gill. 

Hay  rides  are  proving  a popular  sport 
with  Obcrlinites  this  fall.  This  enter- 
tainment, originated  in  Oberlin  by  Noah 
hall,  is  rapidly  gaining  favor  with  the 
students.  Guide  and  Noah  have  had 
rides  already,  and  others  are  in  prospect. 

From  Alock  Convention  preparations  to 

bay  rides,  such  arc  the  concerns 

of  undergrnds  now.  Next  month?  Who 
knows? 
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AMONG  THE  FACULTY 


VACATIONS 

New  England  and  Michigan  were  the 
favorite  vacation  spots  among  the  faculty 
this  summer.  President  Wilkins  spent  a 
month  in  Pike,  New  Hampshire.  Afr. 
jellifle  motored  to  that  state  followin.g 
the  summer  session.  Professor  Clarence 
W'ard,  Maurice  Kessler,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Horner,  and  Miss  Susan  Nichols  were  in 
.\l  aine. 

Those  who  went  abroad  were  Profes- 
sors Louis  Lord  to  .Athens,  Buckler  and 
Horton  to  England,  Axel  Skjerne  to 
Denmark,  and  Aliss  Swanson  to  .Scan- 
tlinavia.  Professor  Fiske  was  at  Bran- 
don, \T, 

Rcbcr  Johnson  attended  Chautauc|ua, 
New  York,  and  the  Seamans  were 
tit  their  cottage  at  V’clois,  Professor 
liudingtun  studied  at  Woods  Plole 
Biological  Station.  Mr.  Carr  spent 
some  time  at  Newton  and  Cape  Cod, 
■Mass.  "Jack”  Wirkler  and  his  family 
were  up  in  the  Berkshires.  The  Jame- 
sons, Harrouns,  and  the  Uptons  were  at 
Pointe-au-Baril  on  Georgian  Bay  in 
.Michigan. 

Others  who  were  in  ^Michigan  were 
Profes.sor  Gehrkens  at  Torch  Lake, 
.Mr.  F.  S.  Gove  at  Rogers  Park. 
Lake  Huron,  and  Professors  Lillich  and 
Nicol  at  other  resorts.  Dr.  Nichols  con- 
ducted his  own  camp,  Pemegewassett, 
with  Professsor  James  H.  Hall.  Arthur 
L.  Williams  played  and  taught  at  the 
Interlachcn  camp  in  Michigan  for  band 
training.  Dr.  C.  W.  Savage  directed 
his  own  camp  in  Michigan,  and  Dr. 
Moulton  and  Miss  Brooks  attended  the 
New  York  University  Camp  at  Sloats- 
Inirg.  Mrs.  Bennett  and  Professor  Chapin 
traveled  to  California,  Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn 
in  the  mountains  of  Tennessee,  and  Dean 
Love  to  Omaha.  Professor  David  Moyer 
and  Mr.  Burtt  journeyed  eastward. 

However,  with  all  of  these  members  of 
(he  faculty  touring  the  United  States, 
Europe  and  Canaila,  there  were  many 
more  who  stayed  in  Oherlin,  .Umong 
those  were  Miss  hitch.  Professors  Huh- 
bard  and  Rogers,  Harry  Holmes,  Dean 


Graham,  Mr.  Peirce,  Professor  Leigh 
.Me.xander,  and  Profes.sor  McEwen  and 
Hamilton  besides  Director  Shaw  and  Mr. 
jelliffe  who  taught  in. the  summer  session 
and  Professor  Sherman  who  enjoyed 
himself  in  his  garden.  Dean  Cole,  H.  W. 
Cargill  and  Professor  David  R,  Moore 
spent  (he  summer  at  Oberlin  Colony, 

Dr,  Delphine  Hanna,  Emeritus  Pro- 
fessor of  Physical  Education,  who  spent 
the  .summer  in  Flendersonville,  N.  Caro- 
lina, returned  early  in  October  to  Cocoa- 
nut  Grove,  Elorida.  She  is  living  at 
,i8(IO  Douglas  Road. 

Dean  (iraham  of  (he  Graduate  School 
of  Theology  spent  the  week  of  November 
,lrd  attending  a series  of  conferences  of 
the  Congregational  churches  of  Massa- 
chusetts. He  spoke  at  Worcester,  Haver- 
hill and  Cambridge  and  Northampton. 

The  Norman  Lockwoods  have  a baby 
daughter,  born  October  19. 

OFFERS  PRIZES 

Professor  P.  D.  Sherman  of  the  de- 
partment of  English  Literature  has  offer- 
ed two  prizes  for  students  in  the  College 
or  Conservatory  of  Music.  The  prizes 
are  offered  for  the  best  personal  libraries 
owned  by  students  of  the  college  at  the 
time  of  their  graduation.  The  first  prize 
is  $30  and  the  second  $20.  They  will  be- 
come effective  for  the  class  of  1936.  The 
only  restriction  is  that  the  winner  must 
spend  the  money  awarded  for  the  buying 
of  new  books.  Any  member  of  the  class 
is  eligible.  The  collections  shall  have 
been  made  while  the  entrants  are  undcr- 
.graduates  at  Oberlin,  must  be  the  bona 
fide  property  of  the  students  and  a reason- 
ably large  proportion  must  have  been 
purchased  by  them.  The  size  or  cost  of 
the  collections  is  not  so  important  as  their 
finality  and  the  familiarity  of  the  owners 
with  their  contents.  The  minimum  is 
fifty  titles,  anything  in  the  nature  of  text 
book  material  being  excluded.  Rare  edi- 
tions and  fine  bindings  are  not  of  im- 
portance. though  evidence  of  skillful  selec- 
tion and  canny  purchases  of  this  sort  will 


certainly  be  regarded  with  a friendly  eye. 
L onsidcration  will  be  given  rather  to  well- 
edited  and  well-printed  books  regardless 
of  their  cost  or  cheapness.  The  point  to 
he  emphasized  is  that  they  reflect  an  in- 
telligent knowledge  of  the  field  of  the 
owner's  personal  or  professional  interests. 
Julian  Fowler,  librarian  of  the  Collc.gc, 
is  to  be  the  judge. 

REGISTRARS  CONVENE 

The  Association  of  Ohio  College  Reg- 
istrars and  Examiners  held  their  10th 
annual  meeting  in  Oberlin  on  November 
1 and  2.  I hey  discussed  the  problems  of 
recruiting  students  and  of  entrance  rc- 
ciuircments.  1 he  High  School  view^-point 
was  brought  to  the  meeting  by  George 
A,  Bowman,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
at  Lakewood  and  Frank  J.  Prout,  Super- 
intendent at  Sandusky.  Acting  Dean, 
Donald  Love  is  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation but  was  unable  to  be  present  be- 
cause of  the  serious  illness  of  ins  mother. 
President  W'ilkins  gave  an  address  of 
welcome  to  the  delegates  on  E'riday 
morning.  The  meetings  were  held  in  the 
Theological  Quadrangle.  About  sixty 
were  in  attendance. 

HOMECOMING — Continued 

have!).  Is  this  not  sufficient  reason  for 
our  alumni  to  return  to  Oberlin?  Ap- 
parently not ! 

If  our  homecoming  game  were  played 
with  a traditional  rival  such  as  Wooster, 
Case  or  Reserve,  would  you  come  ? Or 
would  you  prefer  a new  opponent,  per- 
haps in  an  intersectional  game?  If  we 
had  an  alumni  dinner  and  dance  spon- 
sored by  a large  committee  would  you  be 
interested?  If  the  time  were  earlier  when 
there  is  less  uncertainty  in  weather  con- 
ditions would  you  make  the  trip? 

In  short,  do  you  wish  to  see  Home- 
coming preserved  and  would  you  co- 
operate to  that  end  if  the  above  sugges- 
tions were  carried  out?  We  arc  appcal- 
in.g  for  your  opinions. 


Mock  Convention 
Committee 

Aszling 

Secretary 


Bailey 

Publicity 


Nelson 

Treasurer 
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THE  MAGIC  WORD 

Matthew  Aniulil,  in  uiie  ol  the  poems 
to  Marguerite,  speaks  despairingly  of  the 
impenetrable  barriers  that  separate  men, 
eaeh  from  his  fellow: 

in  the  sea  of  life  enisl'd, 

With  echoing  straits  between  us 
thrown. 

Dotting  the  shoreless  watery  wild. 

We  mortal  millions  live  alone. 

There  arc  happier  men,  however,  he 
savs  in  another  of  the  poems,  who 
Have  ilmim’tl  two  human  hearts 
might  blend 

In  one,  and  were  through  faith 
releas’d 

h’rom  isolation  without  end 
Prolong’d. 

What  is  the  act  of  faith  that  makes 
this  dream  come  true?  What  is  the 
magic  word  which,  uttered,  euahles  two 
hearts  to  blend,  to  gain  release  from 
isolation,  to  cross  the  echoing  straits  of 
■'the  unplumb'd,  salt,  estranging  sea," 
and  to  find  happiness  ? The  quest  for 
this  happiness  and  for  the  magic  word 
that  will  open  the  tightly  closed  door  of 
the  human  heart  is  the  theme  of  Mr. 
Jelliffe's  novel,  Shattered  Lamp. 

"Can't  we  ever,  you  and  I,  get  past  the 
insulation?  Can't  anybody  ever  feel  and 
know  and  be  sure?"  asks  Lucia  Manross. 
.•\nd  Van,  who  loves  her  so  intensely 
that  he  fears  for  them  both,  is  not  able  to 
reply. 

The  paths  of  Lucia  and  Van  had 
crossed  on  a dismal  night  in  March, 
when  tragedy  had  come  to  the  life  of 
each.  From  that  chance  encounter  had 
resulted  their  love.  He,  a medical  stu- 
dent engrossed  in  research,  had  taken  her 
to  his  small  apartment  in  the  Village. 
She  had  gradually  recovered  from  her 
terror  of  a heartless  world,  and,  in  the 
haven  of  his  love,  had  begun  to  reveal 
her  unusual  personality.  But  another 
terror  had  arisen,  one  even  more  fright- 
ening than  the  first.  At  the  moment 
when  she  was  about  to  achieve  her  first 
success  as  an  actress,  Lucia  had  fallen 
desperately  ill.  Later,  as  she  lay  con- 
valescing, Van  had  suggested  that  they 
be  married.  During  the  weeks  that  fol- 
lowed, Lucia  had  been  happy — happy 
until  Van,  uneasy  lest  a life  of  simple 
domesticity  should  become  dull  for  her, 
had  said: 

Let  me  tell  you  something,  young 
woman.  This  is  solemn  as  gospel, 
mind.  Don't  let  your  disposition  de- 
pend on  anyone.  No  one  at  all.  Not 
me.  Nobody.  Savvy?  Depend  on 
yajurself  ....  what  I mean  is,  you 
can't  afford  to  have  your  happiness  de- 
pend too  much  on  anyone  else.  No 
one  can.  You  have  to  be  sort  of  self- 
sufficient.  Otherwise,  first  thing  you 
know,  you  get  too  much  wrapped  up 
in  someone. 


R.  A.  Jelliffe,  Shattered  Lamp,  Mar- 
shall Jones  Company,  Boston,  1935.  $2. 


.\nd  .she,  allowing  her  intuitions  to  con- 
strue a fatal  interpretation  of  his  words, 
had  replied,  "So  the  best  way  is  not  to 
give  yourself  out  too  much. 

This  solemn  gospel  hccame  a canker 
that  ate  slowly  and  steadily  into  her 
heart.  It  made  her  helpless,  while  Van, 
aware  that  something  was  wrong,  but 
unable  to  guess  the  reason,  became  awk- 
ward and  constrained.  The  very  in- 
tensity of  their  love  crippled  both  of 
them.  Fach  sought  for  the  magic  w'ord 
that  would  pierce  the  barrier  of  isola- 
tioti  that  had  arisen;  each  groped 
blindly,  but,  in  ati  agotiy  of  misinter- 
pretation of  the  other’s  words  or  acts, 
failed  to  fitid  what  was  sought. 

This  is  the  critical  situation  in  Shat- 
tered Lamp.  In  the  tiovcl  Mr.  Jelliffc 
atiswers  the  questioti  and  solves  the  prob- 
lem. The  setting  is  Greetiwich  Village, 
but  that  supplies  otily  a getieral  back- 
groutid  for  scctics  iti  which  a number  of 
clearly  drawn  characters  appear.  There 
is  (iordott  Sloane,  fine  of  spirit,  too 
sensitive  for  the  grosser  pleasures  of  the 
w'orld,  but  not  quite  sensitive  enough  to 
realize  that  for  him  there  can  still  be 
happiness.  There  are  the  taut  Sylvia 
Vance,  the  penetrating  Elise  Dalrymple, 
and  the  burly,  kindly  Bull  Ferris,  in  all 
of  whom  there  is  a mixture  of  poetry 
and  realism.  More  significant  are  the 
Rabbi,  Thane  Ransom,  and  A1  Paca ; 
for,  although  all  the  characters  help,  in 
one  w’ay  or  another,  to  mold  the  lives 
of  Lucia  and  Van,  these  three  are  the 
ones  of  greatest  influence.  The  Rabbi, 
or  Dr.  Leo,  is  the  sympathetic  director 
of  the  hospital  where  Van  works;  he 
suspects  the  cause  of  Van’s  wretchedness, 
but  wisely  refrains  from  tampering.  “I 
do  not  preach,"  he  says,  “or  not  so  very 
often — but  there  are  some  things  more 
important  than  one’s  own  unhappiness — 
yours  and  mine,  anyone's — whatever  that 
may  be.  There  is  work  that  does  not 
merely  numb  the  pain,  but  sustains  the 
heart.  You  do  not  forget,  you  accept." 
Thane  Ransom,  the  young  poet,  repre- 
sents the  futility  of  uncontrolled  emo- 
tion, beating  out  his  own  life  against 
the  walls  of  a cage,  the  existence  of 
which  he  refuses  to  admit.  Most  im- 
portant of  all  is  the  frail,  ascetic  A1 
Paca,  whose  life  has  been  spent  in  c.xpia- 
tion  of  an  act  over  which  he,  like  a 
character  in  a Greek  tragedy,  had  no 
control.  Like  some  old  monk  of  medi- 
aeval tale,  he  can  direct  Lucia  and  Van 
on  the  way  of  the  quest ; but  he  has  not 
looked  on  the  Grail  itself,  nor  does  he 
know  the  word  that  will  break  the  spell 
of  isolation.  These  characters,  varied 
in  temperament  and  in  outlook  on  the 
the  probclms  of  human  life,  arc  made  the 
more  real  and  vivid  by  the  contrast  of 
the  scenes  in  which  they  appear ; the 
"arty"  revel  at  Victor’s,  the  quiet  tea  at 
Sloane's,  the  orgy  of  Van  and  Ran  Hor- 
ton, the  calm  retreat  of  .Al  Paca’s  book- 
shop. 

In  handling  the  technical  details  of  his 
novel,  Mr.  Jelliffe  has  shown,  again  by 
means  of  contrast,  skill  in  management. 
One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  this  is 
the  eighth  chapter  of  the  book,  which 


might  he  calle.l  “Variations  oii  a 
Theme.  " The  theme— the  growing  alien- 
ation hetween  Lticiti  and  Van— has 
.'dready  been  amiounced  in  the  prcccdtng 
pages.  By  now  their  frietids  are  hccom- 
ing  awtire  that  the  two  are  drifting 
apart.  In  this  chapter  there  arc  five 
variations  on  that  theme:  Elaine  and 

S\'lvia  gossip  about  it  as  they  eat  their 
luncheon;  amid  the  racy  and  vehement 
shouts  at  a prize  fight  Elaine  and  Duvall 
discuss  it;  tjordon  Sloane,  kneeling  at 
the  early  service  on  Easter  Day,  prays 
that  Lucia  be  saved  from  suffering  and 
pain;  Bull  Ferris  and  Ames  comment 
on  it  while  they  eat  shad  anfl  plati  a 
camping  trip ; Elise,  at  one  end  of  a tele- 
phone, asks  the  painter,  Lewis  Agate,  to 
try  to  capture  some  of  Lucia’s  depth  and 
^weetness  before  they  are  all  gone,  fhe 
swirls  and  eddies  of  gossip,  of  small  talk, 
of  human  selfishness,  and  of  pity  have 
been  captured  in  this  chapter.  Mr. 
Jelliffc,  by  indirections,  has  stressed  the 
direction  of  the  impending  tragedy. 

And  it  is  by  an  indirection  in  the 
heart  of  Van  that,  in  the  end,  he  sud- 
denly comes  on  the  magic  word,  is  sud- 
denly aware  of  the  act  of  faith  that 
crumbles  the  wall  of  isolation  hetween 
him  and  Lucia, 

Shattered  Lamp  is  a subtle  novel,  deal- 
ing as  it  docs  with  vague  and  intangible 
problems  of  the  heart.  A modern  critic, 
commenting  on  the  endless  procession  of 
mystery  stories  that  appear  from  the 
presses,  said  that  he  often  wondered  why 
some  writers  did  not  concern  themselves 
with  an  attempt  to  solve  the  mystery  of 
human  love.  This  mystery  is  the  one 
that  Mr.  Jelliffe  has  chosen  for  his  story. 
In  prose  that  is  varied,  now'  tersely  mod- 
ern, now  deftly  and  delicately  shaded, 
full  of  nuances  and  overtones  sugges- 
tive of  fleeting,  but  moving,  emotions, 
he  has  told  a story  that,  although  its 
setting  and  characters  are  of  the  present 
day,  is  based  on  a theme  of  lasting  inter- 
est. 

j.  s.  McLaughlin 

The  Second  Century  of  L.L.S. 

L.L.S.,  the  oldest  college  society  for 
women,  celebrated  its  centennial  last  June. 
In  its  early  years  it  struggled  to  secure 
equal  rights  for  women  in  the  educational 
field.  Later  it  has  labored  to  give  women 
greater  opportunities  for  advanced  study. 

In  190.1  the  Adelia  A.  Field  Johnston 
Fellow'ship  h'und  was  started.  This  fund 
has  enabled  thirteen  L.L.S.  alumnae  to 
pursue  graduate  study  in  our  own  or  in 
foreign  universities. 

In  this  first  year  of  the  second  century 
the  L.L.S.  alumnae  arc  striving  earnestly 
to  increase  the  fund  so  that  it  may  be 
possible  to  grant  the  fellowship  every 
year  instead  of  alternate  years. 

The  work  of  these  fellows  in  the  past 
and  in  the  ftiturc  will  prove  a lasting 
memorial  to  Madam  Johnston,  one  of  the 
most  honored  members  of  L.L.S.  Her 
many  friends  will  rejoice  to  know  that 
her  work  for  the  higher  education  of 
women,  made  possible  by  this  fund,  will 
continue  throtigh  the  years. 
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Congratulations 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
October  16,  1935 

Dear  Miss  Van  Fossan : 

Congratulations  on  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zine. It  is  indeed  very  attractive.  You 
have  done  a wonderful  job. 

Sincerely, 

Robb  O.  Bartholomew 


From  Our  Colleagues 

Wooster,  Ohio 
October  16,  1935 

Dear  Miss  Van  Fossan ; 

Congratulations  from  all  of  us  in  this 
Alumni  Office  and  from  John  D.  McKee 
on  the  new  Oberlin  magazine ! We 
think  it  is  a beauty  and  as  interesting  as 
it  looks. 

Your  new  headquarters  must  be  most 
attractive.  We  hope  that  your  enjoy- 
ment of  them  will  not  be  dimmed  by  any 
more  operations. 

Cordially  yours, 

Harriet  A.  Painter 


University  Council 
Western  Reserve  University 
October  IS,  1935 

Dear  Miss  Van  Fossan: 

Congratulations  on  a most  excellent 
issue  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine ! 

I liked  the  lay-out  very  much  and  thought 
most  of  the  copy  excellent.  * * * + 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  J.  Jensen 
Executive  Secretary 

Prefers  It  Otherwise 

710  W.  Wildwood 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 
Oct.  IS,  1935 

Dear  Virginia: 

1 take  the  liberty  of  thus  addressing 
you  for  as  Virginia  I once  knew  you 
when  you  were  an  auhurn-haired  Fresh- 
man at  Talcott. 

^’ou  asked  for  criticism  on  your  new 
Alumni  Magazine.  1 know  1 shall  be 
termed  archaic  and  old-fashioned  when 
1 tell  yoti  there  arc  some  features  about 
it  which  are  mistakes,  to  my  mind.  F'or 
one,  the  color  on  the  cover  merely 
standardizes  the  magazine  rather  than 
makes  it  different — as  red-hordcred  Time, 
crimson  Harper’s,  green  American  Mer- 
cury and  blue  Michigan  Alumni  maga- 


zine. I had  liked  it  well  enough  in 
black  and  white ! 

And  as  for  the  charming  photographic 
display  on  page  2,  I should  so  much 
rather  have  an  essay  by  Dr.  Wager  than 
the  picture — healthy  as  the  children 
look. 

Furthermore,  must  we  each  issue  read 
of  Freshmen  Activities,  essays  by  bright 
sixteen-year-olds,  arguments  by  young 
minds  on  the  campus,  etc.  Can  we  not 
have,  instead,  articles  on  world  affairs, 
opinions  by  mature  minds,  authoritative 
information  to  which  we  can  refer? 

And  how  dare  the  Chesterfield  Com- 
pany push  off  on  us  such  an  old  adver- 
tisement as  tliis  one  1 

With  the  kindest  personal  regards. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Alberta  Minor  Flint 


More  Food  for  Thought 

1134-1137  Nicholas  Bldg. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

October  21,  1935 

Dear  Editor  and  Publishers  : 

Last  evening  I carefully  looked  over 
the  new  style  magazine.  It  has  my  ap- 
proval. The  article  by  Freshman  Board- 
man  was  very  newsy  and  interesting. 

The  column  entitled  “FOOD  FOR 
THOUGHT”  presents  a very  deplorable 
situation.  I wish  to  record  my  protest 
against  any  rule  or  regulation  of  a col- 
lege which  would  exclude  such  an  appli- 
cant as  this  girl  was.  Some  tribunal 
should  have  the  authority  to  make  ex- 
ceptions to  an  arbitrary  rule  of  this  kind. 
Such  authority  might  be  given  to  the 
faculty  by  a majority  vote  or  a two- 
thirds  vote.  I recognize  the  necessity  of 
rules  arbitrary  and  otherwise,  but  there 
should  be  a veto  power.  I do  not  know 
of  a single  state  in  the  union  where  the 
veto  power  on  legislation  is  not  lodged 
somewhere. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  A.  Barber 


Several  Feel  This  Way 

Dear  New  Editor  of  the  Oberlin 
Alumni  Magazine : 

Congratulations  on  the  first  numher  of 
volume  32 ! 

I found  it  very  interesting  and  satisfy- 
ing— except  for  that  one  little  paragraph, 
‘‘Concerning  Cigarettes", — and  the  bitch 
cover. 

I tlo  realize  how  utterly  impo.ssiblc  it  is 
lor  you  to  suit  us  all  in  every  respect. 
1 realize,  too,  that  alumni  belonging  to 
the  19th  century  are  but  a very  .small  pro- 


portion of  the  whole  number  and  should 
not  expect  their  opinions  to  have  much 
weight.  The  urge  is  strong,  however,  to 
be  one  of  your  “articulate  readers,”  so 
here  I am. 

Among  20th  century  alumni  I some- 
times hear  it  said  that  Oberlin  is  “always 
harping  on  her  wonderful  history  instead 
of  keeping  up  with  the  times.”  That 
always  sets  me  to  wondering  whether 
keeping  up  with  the  times  is  the  same 
thing  as  keeping  up  with  the  Joneses. 

This  progressive  family  often  call  an- 
cient good  uncouth  and  laugh  it  out  of 
court, — only  to  have  it  restored  again 
by  time.  The  present  enthusiasm  for 
the  old  New  England  houses  is  one  ex- 
ample. The  austere  simplicity  of  Ober- 
lin’s  First  Church,  ninety-three  years  old, 
seldom  fails  to  impress  visitors  of  today 
as  beautiful.  Had  Oberlin  college  ad- 
hered to  her  early  ideals  of  simplicity, 
she  would  still,  like  old  First  Church, 
be  counted  beautiful  by  many  of  tbc 
present  generation. 

The  founders  of  Oberlin  considered  it 
their  first  business  to  follow  Jesus.  If 
suggestions  from  the  Joneses  seemed 
consistent  with  His  teachings  they  might 
be  accepted,  if  not,  they  were  dis- 
regarded. I have  often  wondered 
whether  the  relative  influence  here  of 
these  leaders  was  the  same  today.  When 
I read  that  “general  acceptance  of  the 
custom,”  and  the  “prospect  of  lucrative 
results”  decided  the  question  of  accept- 
ing cigarette  advertisements  I somehow 
felt  that  the  Joneses  were  in  the  lead. 

Perhaps  I am  altogether  mistaken. 
Many  fine  people  use  tobacco;  and  many 
who  condemn  smoking  do  far  worse 
things.  Some  believe  that  if  Jesus  were 
among  us  today  he  would  use  both  to- 
bacco and  alcohol,  moderately,  of  course. 
Others  cannot  possibly  imagine  Him  as 
either  drinking  or  smoking  in  the  20th 
century', — even  tho’  He  did  drink  wine 
2,000  years  ago.  Still  others  think  it 
absurd  to  ask  “What  would  Jesus  Do? 
about  this  or  that.  Surely  it  is  no  less 
absurd  to  ask,  “W’hat  do  tbc  Joneses 
think  about  it?”  Every  person,  and  es- 
pecially every  educated  person,  should  be 
thoroughly  persuaded  in  his  own  mind 
what  course  he  should  take  and  tt'/i.v. 
His  answers  to  such  (jueslions  should  not 
be  copied  from  the  blue-books  of  his 
friends  any  more  than  in  colIe.ge  exams. 

Recently,  in  a small  group  of  Oherlln 
graduates,  reference  was  made  to  the 
growing  u.se  of  cigarettes,  and  some  one 
inquired  what  rational  basis  the  custom 
has.  Very  promptly  and  petulantly  came 
the  reply,  "It  has  none!"  Evidently, 
to  the  speaker's  mind,  it  needed  none. 
Its  popularity  was  sufficient  excuse  for 
its  adoption. 

If  the  reasons  for  smoking  arc  stronger 
than  those  against  it,  one  would  expect 
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llicm  lo  be  ofYered  .ulailly : but  I have  yet 
to  meet  a smoker  who  seemed  willing  to 
discuss  the  custom  seriously. 

Before  the  Oberliii  alumni  go  farther 
in  promoting  the  sale  of  cigarettes  for 
a few  pieces  of  silver,  I very  much  wish 
that  this  subject  in  all  its  various  aspects 
might  be  discussed,  somewhere,  within 
earshot  of  everybody  interested  by  the 
sort  of  persons  whom  Walter  Lippmann, 
- with  no  reference,  of  course,  to  smok- 
ing— recently  described  as  'uninflamma- 
ble.' He  meant  people  who  can  e.'cchange 
divergent  convictions  without  heat  or 
sarcasm,  who  are  more  anxious  to  arrive 
at  the  truth  than  to  down  their  opponents. 

If  the  Alumni  Magazine  should  invite 
its  readers  to  such  a discussion  I wonder 
what  the  response  would  be. 

Lillie  Thompson  Terborgh 
O.C.  '88 


Alumni  Fund  Query 

October  21,  1935 
Dear  Miss  Van  Fossan : 

Two  communications  have  been  re- 
ceived by  me  relative  to  the  Alumni  Fund 
Pledge.  I have,  ever  since  my  graduation 
in  1917,  sent  annually  to  the  college,  the 

sum  of  to  cover  pledges  to  Shansi, 

Gray  Scholarship  and  for  the  magazine, 
etc.  May  I ask  if  this  new  pledge  is  to 
supplant  the  old,  and  if  so  can  the  trans- 
fer of  mine  be  made  in  your  office? 

May  I add  that  the  magazine  stafif  is 
to  be  highly  complimented  upon  its  ef- 
forts as  evidenced  by  the  splendid  Octo- 
ber number.  It  is  surely  fine. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Myra  I.  Wade 

510  S.  Church  St. 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


Editor's  Note — Because  this  question 
may  be  in  many  minds  we  feel  that  it 
can  be  answered  here.  This  pledge 
simply  supplants  the  old  and  we  will 
make  the  transfer  in  the  Alumni  Office. 


Chicago  Women 

Mrs.  L.ujra  S.  Price,  Secretary. 

The  Chicago  Woman's  Club  held  the 
first  meeting  of  the  year  1935-36  October 
12  in  Ida  Noyes  Hall.  While  the  No- 
vember meeting  is  to  be  Oberlin  Day  with 
Dr.  Mary  Emily  Sinclair,  guest  speaker 
the  fact  that  Airs.  Louis  E.  Lord  con- 
sented to  address  the  October  meeting, 
made  two  Oberlin  Days  for  them  this 
year.  Mrs.  Lord's  subject  was  "Some 
Peaceful  Spots  in  Europe".  Mrs.  Evilina 
Hclden  Paulson  presided  at  the  meeting 
at  which  classes  from  1866  to  1935  were 
represented.  Tea  was  served  by  hostesses 
connected  with  the  University  of  Chicago 
or  living  in  the  neighborhood. 


Central  New  York 

Ci.ARiuEL  Calkins,  Secretary. 

The  Oberlin  Alumni  Association  held 
its  annual  meeting  June  28,  1935  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Parmenter 
(Beatrice  Pope,  '15),  117  Crawford  Avc,, 
Syracuse,  N.  V.  A picnic  supper  on  the 
gaily  decorated  lawm  was  followed  by 
accounts  of  Commencement  and  of  pres- 
ent day  student  life.  The  association 
voted  to  make  a study  of  political  and 
social  conditions  in  Onondaga  county  dur- 
ing the  Cuming  year.  Officers  and  chair- 
men were  chosen  as  follows : President, 
Dr.  J.  D.  Sands,  ’22,  of  Skaneateles ; 
Vice-President,  Miss  Garnet  Knights,  '23; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Miss  Claribel  Cal- 
kins, '94;  Social  Chairman,  Mrs.  J.  P. 
.Stimson  (Irene  T.  Merrick)  '09;  Chair- 
man of  Program  committee.  Miss  Helen 
O.  Belknap,  '13.  Others  present  included 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  T.  Cowdery  (Ruth 
Richardson)  '16,  '15,  Miss  Frances 

hjower,  ’27,  Miss  Dorothy  AI.  Wells,  '34, 
Mr.  J.  P.  Stimson,  '98- '99,  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Cabecn,  Aliss  Frances  Downing,  '25,  Air. 
C.  S.  A'lills,  '34,  A'liss  Alargaret  Stimson, 
Miss  Patricia  Parmenter;  also  Airs.  J.  D. 
Sands  (Angelinc  Whitman)  '20,  Mr.  F. 
W.  Norfleet,  '21,  and  Airs.  Norfleet,  of 
Skaneateles;  Airs.  AI.  W.  Berry  (Alabcl 
1’’.  Ellis)  '06-’07,  of  LaFayette,  Aliss 
lUta  G.  Ellis,  '99,  and  Dr,  Herbert  A. 
Ellis,  '97. 

Fort  Wayne 

AIaroaret  AIailand,  Secretary 

The  P'ort  Wayne  Chapter  held  a pic- 
nic June  13  at  Foster  Park.  A basket 
luncheon  was  served  at  6 :30.  The  main 
event  of  the  affair  was  a game  of  base- 
ball in  which  everyone  present  partici- 
pated. 

The  North  Shore  Women's  Club 

Ethel  AI.  Cain,  Secretary 

Airs.  George  S.  Bridge  (Alary  Alac- 
Intosb,  '08),  the  new  president  of  the 
North  .Shore  Oberlin  Woman's  Club 
called  members  of  the  group  together  for 
tea  on  the  afternoon  of  September  6 at 
her  lovely  home  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Alichigan  in  Evanston,  111.  Plans  were 
made  and  committees  appointed  for  a 
benefit  card  party  which  the  club  will 
sponsor  to  aid  the  scholarship  fund,  at 
the  home  of  Airs.  Arthur  S.  Barrows 
(Bessie  Gordon,  '06)  in  Kenilworth,  111. 
on  September  27.  The  response  and  en- 
thusiasm shown  augurs  well  for  a verv 
successful  party. 

The  North  Shore  Woman’s  Club  had 
a benefit  bridge  tea  Sept.  27  at  the  home 
of  Airs.  .Arthur  S.  Barrows  in  Kenil- 
worth, III,  .Assisting  the  hostess  were 
the  president,  Airs.  George  S.  Bridge, 
Airs.  Thomas  J.  Dec,  Afiss  Rebecca  Ash- 
ley and  Airs.  Stanley  .Simpson.  The  re- 
sult of  this  party  was  a fifty  dollar  check- 
sent  to  the  .scholar.ship  fund.  This  little 
group  feel  quite  proud  and  happv  that 
during  the  year  of  1935  thev  were  able 
to  contribute  $225  to  the  scholarship  fund. 


Pittsburgh 

Alas.  Cora  Si'.\nglku,  Secretary. 

Pittsburgh  held  their  first  meeting 
.September  28  at  North  Park,  a picnic- 
corn  and  weiner  roast.  I-ifty  members 
were  iircscnt.  Officers  for  the  year  were 
elected.  President,  J.  C.  Dalzcll;  Vice- 
President,  Airs.  Engstrom;  Corresponding 
Sec.,  Helen  Shultz  Cobaugh ; Recording 
Sec.,  Airs.  Cora  Spangler;  Treas.,  Geo. 
Dougall ; Social  Ch.,  Beryl  Spicer 
Braudes  and  Sally  Park  Scott;  Advisor, 
Airs.  Seaman  (Bill's  mother).  Pittsburgh 
also  had  a tea  Sept.  11  at  the  Pittsburgh 
College  Club  Llouse  in  honor  of  all  Pitts- 
burgh girls  attending  Oberlin  including 
Freshmen.  The  same  evening  an  Oberlin 
Stag  was  held  at  Schenley  Park  in  the 
form  of  a corn  and  weiner  roast  honor- 
ing the  Pittsburgh  boys  now-  present  in 
Oberlin  and  all  new  Freshman  men. 

Grand  Rapids 

AIrs.  Barbara  B.  AIares,  Secretary 

The  Grand  Rapids  Cluh  held  a picnic 
.supper  meeting  September  21  at  “Quab- 
I-Quash-Sha”,  the  farm  home  of  George 
and  Dana  Johnson.  Officers  for  the  en- 
suing year  were  elected.  President, 
Charles  Vogan;  Secretary-Treas.,  Bar- 
bara Blake  Alapes:  .Social  Sec.,  Jane 
Wisterman  Gorsuch  and  Nettie  Groff 
Humiston. 

Dearborn 

Dearborn,  Alich.  had  a business  meeting 
and  Llallowe'cn  Party  at  the  home  of  Air. 
and  Airs.  Paul  Hamilton  October  19. 

Southern  Colifornia 

AIildred  AI.  Blair,  Vice-President. 

Oberlin  Alumni  held  their  annual  pic- 
nic at  Griffith  Park,  Fern  Dell,  which 
is  a beautiful  spot  in  the  enormous 
Griffith  Park,  with  sunken  fern  gardens, 
artificial  streams,  and  live  oaks.  The  date 
was  Saturday  aftenioon,  July  27.  Sixty 
alumni  and  friends  attended.  Crimson 
and  gold  streamers  and  posters  led  Ober- 
linitcs  to  the  tables,  decorated  in  appro- 
priate colors,  set  under  the  live  oaks. 
Onlookers  seeing  the  signs  on  the  trees, 
thought  Oberlin  a new  kind  of  tree  until 
a Japanese  student  passing  by  recognized 
the  insignia  of  the  beloved  college  he 
knew  in  the  East.  Professor  Chapin 
and  his  family  were  honored  guests. 
Alumni  from  the  class  of  1890  were 
there.  Air.  William  Jackson,  president, 
was  in  charge  of  the  program.  Oberlin 
songs  closed  the  day,  after  which  many 
visited  the  famous  Planetarium. 

New  York 

The  New  A'ork  Chapter  will  have  their 
annual  Oberlin  Dinner  December  4 at  the 
Town  Hall  Club.  Dean  AlcAfee  will  be 
the  speaker.  Arnaud  C.  Alarts  is  presi- 
dent of  the  club. 
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Identify  this  picture.  This  is 
number  two  of  the  series.  Alumni 
living  in  Oberlin  ore  not  eligible  to 
enter. 

CLASS  STRUGGLE— 

finality.  Enjoying  those  moments  may 
be  one  of  the  best  ways  in  which  any 
man  can  spend  his  time.  ^Vhen  he  is 
enjoying  them,  he  is  in  the  realm  of  art 
and  not  in  that  of  change  and  reform. 
He  is  in  the  realm  that  students  bent 
solely  on  achieving  reform  do  not  enter. 

The  best  thing  the  student  bent  on 
reform  can  do,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to 
study  social  changes,  past  and  present, 
seriously  and  critically.  Insight  should 
come  before  action ; and  even  in  the  most 
brilliant,  insight  into  social  proces.scs  docs 
not  come  quickly.  Intelligent  change, 
change  which  is  useful  socially,  is  the 
only  kind  worth  the  trouble  it  costs.  It 
is  needed  to  combat  blind  change.  To 
have  it,  the  wTirld  must  have  intelligence. 
It  is  the  first  duty  of  the  college,  then, 
to  offer  its  students  opportunities  to  make 
themselves  intelligent,  to  inform  them- 
selves fully  of  the  efforts  of  men,  past 
and  prc.sent.  One  must  ptjssess  facts  as 
well  as  emotional  attitudes  and  must 
understand  facts  before  one  can  judge. 
The  i)ower  to  judge  the  feasibility  and 
the  desirability  of  political  change  is 
more  iiscfid  socially  than  enthusiasm  for 
change.  Political  fervor  is  hlind  ; it  wars 
without  reason.  Intelligence  sees  clearly; 
it  knows  why  it  lights,  'flic  thing  to  be 
celebrated  in  stjcitil  changes,  then,  is  the 
wisdom  shown  in  the  methods  used  in 


KATYDID— NT 

The  ALUMNI  MAGAZINE 

I'll  tell  you  whot  it  isn't 

It's  not  a literary  gtiide  of  latest  fiction; 

It's  not  a scientific  journal,  not  a catalog; 

Kor  is  it  argumentative  "en  badinant," 

It's  not  religious  to  the  core,  nor  demagog. 

Alumni  magazines  are  photographs  of  years. 

Of  many  maids  and  many  men  and  children,  too; 
Composite  portraits,  sir,  are  never  handsome. 

Nor  satisfying,  if  “good"  of  me  or  you. 

It  w’on't  print  all  the  news — unless  you  send  it  in. 

It's  not  a "hrain  trust''  for  the  "would-be-great"  at  home; 
It's  not  a “social  register,"  Fifth  Avenue 

It’s  not  a “Conan  Doyle"  or  Cibbons  “Rome.” 

The  illustrations?  Not  too  large,  too  few,  too  many; 

They  do  not  grate,  nor  jar,  nor  yet  contaminate; 

The  “Flag  Rush"  scene  a hit  "an  naturcl'’  and  funny. 

But  true  to  life  and  showing  things  as  done  of  late. 

The  “cover  cut,"  it's  true,  is  not,  for  sooth,  all  modern ; 

The  colors,  there,  arc  not  the  “critnson  and  the  Gold," 
But  cool  and  soothing.  While  the  technique's  satisfying, 

The  Ad  upon  the  cover’s  hack  is  “had  and  bold.” 

E.  E.  Roberts,  '02 


INCREDIBLE  BUT  TRUE 

The  cut  below  ....  we  came  across 
this  the  other  day  and  thought  you'd  be 
interested  with  the  “Scarlet  Scourge" 
w hat  it  is  today  ....  Larry  Gill,  campus 
band  leader,  is  president  of  the  Y.  M.  . . . 
that  any  teams  could  fumble  as  much  as 
Oberlin  and  \\'oostcr  ....  that  anybody 
can  go  through  as  many  antics  as  Phil 


Mayer  when  he  sings  ....  that  so  few 
alumni  came  to  Homecoming  ....  that 
540  tons  of  leaves  fall  on  the  Campus 
every  year  ....  we  still  don't  believe  it. 
. . . . Some  of  the  costumes  at  the  mas- 
querade ....  better  that  they  are  left  to 
your  imaginations  ....  that  there  is  such 
a dearth  of  material  for  this  column. 


! Jherlin  . . . 


I .'duo  Slate 


The  Citizen 
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EXT 


OBERLIN  BEATS  STATE 
BY  7-6  SCORE 

w,„  I,.  FOOTBJll  POSTPONt  4IH 

SCRIF.S  GAMli 
LpM  ASIFKAINS 


inauMuratiiiK  tluMii  and  in  llio  ufl'cclive- 
ncss  of  them.  f)iu‘  of  llic  duties  of 
Oberlin  ( olle^;o,  il  seems  to  me,  is  not 
to  “join  forces.”  A colK'^c  is  not  a 
])olitical  i)arty:  it  is  not  a government; 
it  is  not  an  army.  The  first  duty  of 


Oberlin  College  is  to  train  men  and 
women  who  will  have  educated  tastes, 
who  will  understand  and  sympathize 
with  mankind,  who  will  he  well-informed 
and  who,  wlieii  and  it  they  join  loices, 
will  be  intelligent. 
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WITH  OTHER  COLLEGES 

With  the  belief  tlial  Oherliii  almnni 
may  l)c  interested  in  knoxviiiR  sonic  of 
tlie  sifinilicant  liapiieniitRs  on  other  cani- 
puses  of  the  eonntry  we  will  inclnde 
oceasionally  items  which  arc  pleaned 
from  our  exchange  publications,  a 
“reader’s  digest"  of  alumni  and  their 
colleges. 

Michigan 

The  Graduate  School  has  received  a 
gift  of  $.S.000.000  from  the  Horace  II. 
Rackhain  and  Mary  A.  Rackham  h'nnd. 
one  million  of  which  is  to  be  used  for 
an  independent  building  and  four  million 
for  perpetual  endowment.  And  they  stiy 
the  day  of  big  gifts  is  over! 

Princeton 

President  Dodds  bas  announced  a pro- 
gram to  enlarge  the  field  for  liberal  edu- 
cation at  Princeton,  to  emphasize  a 
breadth  of  understanding  in  the  student 
rather  than  vocational  training.  To 
make  this  possible  he  is  seeking  seven 
and  three  quarter  million  dollars;  four 
million  for  a library,  two  and  a quarter 
million  for  the  now  famous  School  of 
Public  and  International  Affairs,  and  one 
and  a half  million  for  scholarships. 
Where  will  he  get  it?  Well — . 

University  of  Kentucky 

An  extensive  series  of  radio  programs 
are  being  offered  from  Louisville  this  fall 
by  the  university.  For  fifteen  to  thirty 
minutes  a day,  five  days  a week,  lectures 
and  entertainment  are  being  presented  by 
members  of  the  faculty  and  students. 

Connecticut 

Botany  has  become  so  outstanding  at 
this  rapidly  growing  college  for  women 
that  a greenhouse,  scientifically  equipped, 
is  being  built  for  the  study  of  the  hor- 
mone, that  elusive  spark  which  causes 
growth  in  plants.  The  Rockefeller 
Foundation  has  given  $10,000  and  !Mr. 
A.  C.  Ernst  of  Cleveland  $5,250  toward 
this  important  research  work.  Connecti- 
cut is  receiving  international  attention  in 
this  field. 

Western  Reserve 

With  the  “greatest  football  team  in 
Reserve’s  history’’  occupying  the  Cleve- 
land spotlight  these  days,  the  University 
is  garnering  excellent  publicity  for  the 
Continuous  Program  to  lessen  the  Uni- 
versity debt  and  build  for  the  future. 
The  money  raising  plan  is  threefold;  to 
obtain  small  yearly  contributions  from 
alumni  and  friends,  to  .seek  large  gifts 
for  specific  purpo.ses  and  to  encourage 
the  writing  of  wills  to  the  benefit  of  the 
University. 

-•\n  interesting  result  to  the  last  men- 
tioned effort  has  come  to  light.  A Re- 
serve alumnus  has  included  a substantial 
becpiest  to  his  alma  mater  in  his  will  in 
.such  a manner  as  to  benefit  his  own  city. 
The  income  from  the  fund  is  to  be  used 
each  year  to  |)ay  the  Uiitiou  of  graduates 
of  his  hjcal  higli  school  o .Adelbert 
College. 


BUCKNELL'S  NEW 
ACTING  PRESIDENT 

The  election  of  Arnaud  C.  Marts, 
|)resident  of  the  New  f'ork  firm  of  Marts 
and  Lundy.  Inc..  521  5th  .Avenue,  fimiu- 
cial  counsellors  for  philanthropic  institu- 
tions as  .Acting  President  of  Hucknell 
L'uiversity,  was  announced  at  l.ewisburg 
on  October  2fi,  by  Dr.  Charles  P. 
Vaughan,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Mr.  Marts  was  chosen  at  a special 
meeting  of  the  Bucknell  Trustees  held 
here  on  the  eve  of  the  University's  annual 
1 lomecoming  celebration,  but  he  did  not 
formally  ticcept  the  position.  For  the 
|)resent  school  year  he  will  fill  the 
vacancy  cau.sed  by  tbc  resignation  early 
this  month  of  Dr.  Homer  P.  Rainey, 
who  has  already  taken  over  his  duties  at 
W'ashingtou  as  director  of  the  newly- 
formed  -American  Youth  Commission 
sponsored  by  the  .American  Council  on 
Education. 

A member  of  the  Bucknell  Board  of 
Trustees  since  1932,  Mr.  Alarts  has 
visited  the  campus  manj’  times  and  is 
known  to  hundreds  of  the  University's 
alumni.  Although  active  in  New  A’ork 
business  circles,  he  plans  to  spend  a por- 
tion of  his  time  each  week  at  Lewisburg 
to  handle  the  administrative  duties. 

In  accepting  the  acting  presidency,  ATr. 
Alarts  wired  Dr.  Vaughan,  as  follows: 
"Dr.  Rainey  has  launched  Bucknell  on 
what  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful years  in  the  long  history  of  the 
University.  Now  that  he  has  been  called 
to  his  new  position  in  Washington  on 
short  notice  all  friends  of  Bucknell  owe 
a special  duty  to  carry  on.  I am  ready 
to  do  my  part  and  will  trust  that  the 
students,  the  faculty,  the  trustees,  the 
alumni,  the  citizens  of  Lewisburg,  and 
all  other  friends  of  Bucknell  will  stand 
loyally  by  with  friendly  support  for  the 
school  we  all  love.” 

The  son  of  Irene  Cartwright  Alarts 
and  the  late  Rev.  William  G.  Alarts, 
Congregational  minister,  Bucknell’s  act- 
ing president  is  a native  of  blast  Aurora, 
N.  Y.  He  was  graduated  in  1910  from 
Oberlin  College,  where  he  received  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  honors.  After  engaging  in 
boys’  work  in  Pittsburgh  for  a few  j'ears, 
he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Standard 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  Pittsburgh 
and  -was  elected  vice  president  and  direc- 
tor of  that  organization  in  1917. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  he 
was  called  to  Washington  to  assist  in 
organizing  finances  for  several  war  serv- 
ice agencies.  After  the  Armistice  he  set 
up  an  office  in  New  A'ork  and  continued 
to  serve  as  financial  counsellor  to  educa- 
tional, religious,  and  philanthropic  agen- 
cies. As  president  of  Alarts  and  Lundy, 
Inc.,  he  has  succeeded  in  raising  more 
than  $190.00tl,00U  tor  philanthropic  insti- 
tutions. 

In  1920  he  married  Aliss  Ethel  Daggett 
of  .New  Jersey,  a graduate  of  Smith 
College  who  is  noted  for  her  activity  in 
women's  club  work.  They  reside  iu 
Plainfield  and  Wbitehouse,  N.  J. 

Bucknell's  new  acting  head  has  been 
named  to  the  botirfls  nl  sever.al  religious. 
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educational,  and  humanitarian  societies. 
•At  Bucknell  lie  has  been  prominent  in  the 
work  of  the  Bequest  Committee.  He  is 
president  of  the  New  A’ork  chapter  of 
the  Oberlin  Alumni  Association  and  be- 
longs to  the  New  Jersey  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  to  the 
•Advertising  Club  and  The  National  .Arts 
Club  and  to  the  Broadman  Tabernacle 
Church  in  New  A'ork. 

His  work  has  brought  him  into  con- 
tact with  many  of  the  leading  college 
heads  throughout  the  country.  Always 
vitally  interested  in  the  c.xperieuces  of 
young  people,  he  is  also  familiar  with  the 
complex  problems  confronting  the  college 
administrator. 

Bucknell  is  located  at  Lewisburg, 
Penna.,  ou  the  Susquehanna  River,  sixty 
miles  north  of  Harrisburg.  This  year's 
freshman  class  is  the  largest  in  the  90 
years  history  of  Bucknell.  The  total 
enrollment  of  the  university  is  1141. 
Bucknell  maintains  a Junior  College  at 
Wilkes  Barrc,  fifty  miles  east. 

Air.  Alarts’  Oberlin  friends  offer  their 
congratulations  and  wish  him  every  suc- 
cess in  this  important  undertaking. 

Ohio  State 

Ohio  State’s  predicament  has  been  well 
IHiblicized  through  Governor  Davey's 
ability  to  say  the  wrong  thing  and  then 
alter  several  days  of  increasingly  un- 
comfortable publicity,  announce  he  was 
only  fooling.  His  fooling  forces  the 
University  to  run  on  a budget  of  two 
years  ago  when  the  lifting  of  the  de- 
pression has  caused  an  influ.x  of  students 
to  Colutnbiis,  over  a thousand  mure  seek- 
ing a tuition-less  education.  The  itistitu- 
tion  is  helpless  becaitse  the  laws  require 
it  to  take  all  c(miers,  yet  leaves  the 
means  of  iiroviding  for  thetii  to  the 
whim  of  the  executive  officer.  Two 
years  ago  some  writers  were  predicting 
the  fall  of  privately  endowed  institutions 
and  putting  the  future  of  education  un- 
der state  control.  l.'alT.-iire  Ohio  .State 
will  serve  to  remind  us  for  ;i  lotig  time 
of  the  folly  in  such  a procedure. 
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Oberlin  Loses 
Loyal  Friends 

ALMA  DAVIS  BROWN 

Oberlin  lost  one  of  licr  most  loyal 
alumni  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Alma  Davis 
Brown  who  succumbed  to  a heart  attack 
at  her  home  in  Lakewood  on  October  21. 
She  was  ever  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
College  and  Conservatory  and  her  in- 
(luence  was  so  great  that  five  of  her 
seven  children  attended  either  the  Con- 
servatory or  the  College. 

Mrs.  Brown  was  a pioneer  in  Women’s 
club  activities  although  her  interests 
were  by  no  means  confined  to  club  work. 
She  was  a founder  and  president  of  the 
Three  Arts  Club  of  Lakewood;  a direc- 
tor of  the  Goodwill  Industries  of  Cleve- 
land and  the  Animal  Protective  League 
and  a member  of  the  Cleveland  Oberlin 
College  Club,  the  women’s  committee  of 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the  Woman’s 
Committee  on  Law  Enforcement,  the 
Consumers  League,  and  the  Lakewood 
Book  and  Thimble  Club.  She  served  in 
the  World  War  on  the  Lakewood 
mayor’s  committee,  and  on  the  board  and 
music  committees  of  the  Western  Re- 
serve Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R.  She  was 
a life  member  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and 
was  first  vice  president  of  the  first 
woman’s  board  of  St.  Luke’s  Hospital. 
In  Lakewood  Methodist  Church.  Mrs. 
Brown  was  president  of  the  Women’s 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  for  three 
years  and  organizer  of  the  first  children’s 
missionary  society  there. 

Recognition  of  iMrs.  Brown’s  unusual 
activities  is  given  in  a special  editorial  in 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  entitled,  “Her 
Own  Works  Praise  Her.  ” “The  use- 
ful career  of  Mrs.  Alma  Davis  Brown 
is  a lasting  refutation  of  the  theory  that 
the  so-called  club  woman  somehow  fails 
as  a home  woman.  Mrs.  Brown,  whose 
death  is  mourned  by  a wide  circle  in 
Lakewood  and  Cleveland,  was  outstand- 
ing as  both. 

“Seven  children  graced  her  home. 
Many  times  seven  were  the  civic  and 
charitable  enterprises  outside  the  home 
which  she  furthered  by  her  gracious  and 
efficient  service.  It  is  hard  to  think  of 
a field  of  community  betterment  in  which 
Mrs.  Brown  did  not  help.  In  many  she 
was  a pioneering  leader. 

"Long  ago,  centuries  before  women’s 
clubs  were  thought  of,  a wise  man 
painted  a deathless  picture  of  the  wom- 
anly worth  which  Mrs.  Brown’s  life 
typified.  As  her  friends  recall  her  many 
services,  they  may  well  think  of  Solo- 
mon’s words:  ’Strength  and  honor  are 
her  clothing  . . . and  in  her  tongue  is 
the  law  of  kindness  . . . Give  her  the 
fruit  of  her  hands  and  let  her  own 
works  praise  her  in  the  gates’.” 

Six  of  her  children  survive  her.  Mrs. 
Earle  P.  Hob.son,  Cons,  ’ll,  Lakewood; 
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Mrs.  Charles  B.  Ketcham,  '13,  Warren; 
Mrs.  Martin  Dodge,  ’15,  New  York; 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Mitchell,  ’18,  Short  Hills, 
N.  J.;  Mrs.  Norman  Wright.  Cons.  '23, 
Cranbury,  N.  J. 

DR.  HARRY  NYCE 

Dr.  Harry  Nyce  died  on  October 
18.  Dr.  Nyce  was  the  Presbyter- 
ian minister  in  Peru,  Ind.,  for  forty- 
one  years.  He  preached  his  first  ser- 
mon there  January  ly,  1894.  After 
graduation  from  Oberlin,  he  studied  in 
Berlin  and  Heidelberg,  Germany.  One 
of  his  classmates  while  in  Oberlin  was 
Charles  M.  Hall.  After  a week’s  illness 
at  his  home  in  Peru,  he  died  October  18, 
1935.  He  was  born  August  13,  1862, 
the  son  of  Rev.  B.  M.  Nyce,  dis- 
tinguished teacher,  preacher  and  scien- 
tist. The  Rev.  B.  M.  Nyce  was  an  in- 
ventor of  refrigeration  and  put  it  into 
practice  long  before  his  son  ever  thought 
of  entering  the  ministry.  While  Dr. 
Harry  Nyce  was  studying  in  Germany, 
he  met  and  married  Rosa  von  Holst,  who, 
with  their  five  children,  survives  him. 
“Because  of  his  long  residence  in  Peru, 
his  kindliness  and  sympathy,  his  sense 
of  humor,  freedom  from  doctrinal  and 
denominational  prejudice  as  well  as  his 
scholarship,  he  was  the  beloved  pastor 
of  the  whole  community.” 

DR.  FRANK  FOSTER 

Dr.  Frank  Hugh  Foster,  Emeritus 
Professor  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Theology,  died  on  October  20  at  Oberlin. 
Dr.  Foster  was  a distinguished  scholar 
with  a national  reputation  as  an  historian 
and  theologian.  His  connection  with 
Oberlin  began  in  1884  when  he  came  to 
leach  church  history  in  the  .School  of 
Theology.  After  eight  years  in  this 
position,  he  resigned  but  returned  in  1917- 
18,  in  1917  lo  be  U'Cturer  in  llomiletics. 
In  1926  he  was  ajipointed  inslructor  in 
Greek  and  llehrew,  which  ]io.silion  he 
held  until  his  retirement  in  1932.  Dr. 
h'oster  held  undergraduate  degrees  from 
Harvard,  Andover  Theological  .Semin- 
ary; Ph.D.  from  Lhiiversity  of  Leipsig : 
D.D.  from  Chicago  Theological  Semin- 
ary; and  S.T.D.  from  Harvard, 


He  was  a master  of  languages,  and  at 
the  age  of  76  learned  Arabic,  which  he 
taught  with  great  success.  In  his  last 
year,  he  completed  a biography  of  the 
great  New  ICugland  theologian,  Edwards 
•Aniasa  Park. 

In  giving  the  address  at  his  funeral. 
President  Wilkins  said  in  part:  “I  shali 
lemember  him  most  vividly,  perhaps,  as 
he  used  to  march  along  the  sidewalk  on 
Ins  way  to  or  from  the  Library,  plying 
a vigorous  cane,  with  a book  under  his 
atm,  serenity  in  his  heart,  and  a convic- 
tion in  his  head.  That  conviction,  if  you 
stopped  lo  chat  with  him,  was  likely 
to  be  revealed  as  sometbing  rpiile  special 
a conviction,  for  instance,  as  to  the 
Arabic  origin  of  the  Book  of  Job.  But 
if  your  talk  continued,  and  you  iircssed  to 
the  underlying  bases  of  that  special  con- 
viction, you  were  sure  to  find,  beneath, 
the  deep  resolve  which  was  so  vitally  his 
own:  'Prove  all  things;  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good’.  ” 


JANIE  HAYFORD  PACKARD 

iMrs.  Arthur  T.  Packard  (Janie  Fitch 
Hayford)  died  suddenly  of  heart  failure 
at  her  home,  145  Elm  St.,  Oberlin, 
Thursday,  October  24.  She  was  born  in 
Oberlin,  and  was  a descendent  of  one 
of  its  pioneer  families,  the  Bushnells. 
Her  grandfather,  “Squire"  Bushnell,  was 
an  early  resident  of  Forest  St.,  while  the 
Hayford  home  was  for  many  years  on 
the  corner  of  S.  Professor  and  Vine  Sts. 
.An  uncle  was  Asa  S.  Bushnell,  remem- 
bered as  Governor  of  Ohio.  Soon  after 
graduation,  Janie  Hayford  was  married 
to  Arthur  T.  Packard,  ex-’83,  and  alum- 
nus of  the  Law  School  of  Ann  Arbor. 
They  lived  for  some  years  in  North  Da- 
kota where  Mr.  Packard  became  editor 
of  “The  Bad  Lands  Cow  Boy.”  Later 
the}-  moved  to  Chicago  where  Mr.  Pack- 
ard continued  in  the  practice  of  law,  and 
finally  in  newspaper  work  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  although  for  five  years  he 
had  been  almost  helpless  as  a result  of  a 
paralytic  stroke.  There  were  no  chil- 
dren, and  after  her  husband’s  death  in 
1932,  Mrs.  Packard  returned  to  Oberlin, 
where  although  handicapped  by  a seri- 
ous heart  affection,  she  enjoyed  the 
friends  and  scenes  of  her  youth.  Both 
.Mr.  and  Mrs.  Packard  are  buried  in 
Westwood  Cemetery  in  Oberlin. 


REV.  TRUMAN  D.  CHILDS 

Rev.  Truman  D.  Childs,  aged  88  died 
at  his  birthplace  in  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio, 
October  5,  1935.  He  had  for  years,  as 
a retired  clergyman,  lived  in  Florida,  but 
came  north  because  of  ill  health,  and 
then,  learning  that  he  had  a cancer  of 
the  stomach,  he  decided  to  retire  with 
friends  at  his  birth()lace  for  the  remain- 
ing days  of  bis  life.  His  wife  had  pre- 
ceded him  in  death,  and  also  all  of  his 
children  but  one  son.  His  body  was 
cremated,  and  the  ashes  buried  in  the 
family  lot  at  Bridgewater,  Miss.  -Mr. 
j.  I-'.  B.'ddwin.  of  the  same  class,  sent  ns 
the  notice.  He  is  no  doubt  one  of  the 
very  few  survivors  of  his  class. 
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Class  of  ISS3 

The  address  of  Ruth  Belle  U'illcy  Cue 
is  now  4414  Alahama  St..  San  Diego. 
California.  She  is  still  strong  and  well 
enough  to  do  a certain  amount  of  writ- 
ing every  day. 


Class  of  1884 

Slelhi  Pa-eulsoii  .liiiszcurlli  had  a very 
onjov.-ihle  cruise  on  the  Hamburg- .Ameri- 
can S.  S.  ‘‘Kelianee"  to  the  North  Cape 
and  Russia,  June  28  to  August  15.  She 
had  two  grandsons  to  graduate  from  the 
.Moline,  111.  High  School,  and  now  they 
arc  entered  as  Freshmen  at  the  Cni- 
versity  of  Michigan. 


Class  of  1885 

Mrs.  Mary  IBoodniff  Harrison,  who 
spent  last  year  with  her  daughter,  Ida 
O.  Harrison,  Con.  ’30,  is  now  at  Ames. 
Iowa.  She  plans  to  spend  the  winter  in 
southern  California. 


Class  of  1886 

Charles  J.  Cole  has  moved  himself  and 
his  family  to  St.  Petersburg,  Florida, 
where  he  expects  to  spend  the  rest  of 
his  life.  “All  my  friends  and  creditors 
can  reach  me  at  2737  4th  Ave.,  North, 
St.  Petersburg.” 


Class  of  1887 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Adolf  .4.  Bcrle,  Augusta 
Wright  Berle,  '89,  announce  the  marriage 
of  their  daughter,  Miriam  Blossom 
Berle,  to  Cassius  M.  Clay  of  Paris,  Ky. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  at  the 
Berle  summer  home,  Boscawen,  New 
Hampshire.  Mr.  Clay  is  legal  advisor 
for  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion. Their  present  address  is  West- 
chester Apts.,  39th  St.  and  Cathedral, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Class  of  1890 

Mr.  William  H.  Dick  and  son  William 
spent  a few  days  with  the  former's  sister. 
Miss  Mary  I.  Dick  of  Oberlin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  h'rancis  Regal  lEliza- 
beth  Perkins  Cady)  announce  the  mar- 
riage of  their  daughter,  Margaret,  to 
Mr.  James  Wallace  Marshall,  Friday, 
October  11  in  West  Springfield,  Mass. 
Mr.  Regal  was  graduated  from  Oberlin 
College  in  1887. 

.Mary  .Miller  read  a paper  entitled, 
“Latin  in  the  Secondary  Schools”  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Latin  Conference 
of  the  State  of  Ohio  held  at  Heidelburg 
College,  October  24,  25,  26,  in  Tillhi, 
Ohio.  Miss  Miller  is  also  a member  of 
the  Ohio  Latin  Service  Committee. 


NG  THE  ALU 

.Mrs.  .Minnie  Beard  Siddall  and  Miss 
.Mary  Calherinc  .Miller  were  hostesses  at 
a week-end  party  at  the  Siddall  home  in 
.Aurora.  The  guests  from  the  class  of 
’90  were  3//'.  and  Mrs.  Ross  1-ireslone 
of  Lisbon,  Ohio,  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allison 
Gibbons,  Mrs.  Jndiie  Adams,  .Mrs.  .Inna 
Tracey,  and  .Miss  J.illian  .5'cars. 


Class  of  1891 

.\lrs.  .Mice  Jones  Pinery  has  just  re- 
turned from  a trip  this  fall  to  Iceland, 
the  North  Cape  and  Russia.  Mrs. 
Finery  wdll  take  courses  this  semester  in 
the  college  and  in  the  Graduate  School 
of  Theology.  She  is  living  at  the  Ober- 
lin Inn. 

Geori/e  P.  Cahill,  inventor  of  the  flood- 
light projector  bearing  his  name,  there- 
by making  night  athletic  events  possible, 
died  of  a heart  attack,  October  13,  at  his 
home  in  New'  A’ork  City.  He  was  in  his 
sixty-seventh  year.  Mr.  Cahill’s  device, 
known  as  the  Cahill  glareless  duplex 
floodlight  projector,  is  widely  used  all 
over  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land and  several  other  foreign  countries 
to  light  athletic  fields,  indoor  arenas  and 
other  extensive  areas.  After  attending 
Oberlin  College  from  1889-1891,  he 
studied  law  at  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity. Miss  Margaret  Eleanor  Cahill, 
’87,  one  of  his  sisters,  survives  him. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Summer  Brooks,  w'hose 
copy  of  original  poems,  “Maple  Mansions 
Melodies”,  published  in  1930,  is  in  the 
Oberlin  College  Library,  has  several 
poems  also  in  tw'O  later  books,  “Pros- 
erpine Gathering”,  a flower  Anthology, 
and  “American  Lyric  Poetry  1935.” 

Seabiiry  C.  Mastick  is  Chairman  of  the 
New  York  State  Commission  for  Re- 
vision of  Tax  Laws  and  Reorganization 
of  Local  Government.  He  was  a dele- 
gate from  the  State  of  New  AMrk  to  the 
National  Tax  Association  meeting  at 
Oklahoma  City,  October  14  to  18. 


Class  of  1 89} 

O.  C.  Cmoford  died  at  his  winter 
home  in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  recently.  Al- 
though a resident  of  Newburgh,  N.  A'., 
his  funeral  services  were  held  at  Middle- 
town,  N.  Y.  He  graduated  from  the 
Seminary,  and  a son,  Ivan,  who  died  in 
1922,  w'as  graduated  from  Oberlin  in 
1902.  The  family  lived  in  Oberlin  dur- 
ing the  student  days  of  both  father  and 
son. 


Class  of  1896 

Ethelbert  V.  Crabill  of  Jamaica  Plain 
was  ousted  from  his  position  as  re- 
porter of  decisions  for  the  supreme 
judicial  court  by  Gov.  Curley  of  Mass. 
Grabill’s  original  appointment  was  made 
in  1920  by  the  late  Calvin  Coolidge  and 
under  the  statutes  no  provision  is  made 
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for  a definite  tenure.  The  first  informa- 
tion that  Grabill  had  been  removed 

reached  him  at  Springfield,  where  he 
was  serving  with  the  justices  of  the 

supreme  judicial  court  sitting  in  that 
city.  The  action  was  entirely  unex- 

pected as  he  believed  he  was  serving 
during  good  behavior  and  no  complaints 
ever  had  been  registered  against  his 
work.  Grabill  said:  “This  is  a com- 

Iilete  surprise  to  me.  I had  no  notice  or 
inkling  it  was  to  be  done.  I have  dis- 
cussed it  with  the  chief  justice  (Arthur 
P.  Rugg)  and  he  is  as  much  surprised 
as  I was.”  His  successor  was  placed  in 
tirabill’s  position  without  the  extension 
of  courtesy  to  Chief  Justice  Rugg. 
■Amazement  and  indignation  greeted  the 
announcement  of  the  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  council  in  the  legal  circles  of 
the  commonwealth.  Grabill  is  widely 
known  among  members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts bar  and  was  held  in  high  respect 
by  the  justices  of  the  supreme  judicial 
court  W'ith  whom  he  came  in  constant 
contact.  Mr.  Grabill’s  son,  Elliott,  was 
graduated  from  Oberlin  in  1932. 

Rev.  Clarence  A.  Sharf  of  Aladison. 
N.  J.,  died  April  27,  1935. 


Class  of  1898 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Lane  cele- 
brated their  3Sth  wedding  anniversary 
by  giving  a dinner  at  Falstafif  Inn  on 
the  Exposition  grounds  at  San  Diego 
on  Sept.  12th.  Mr.  Lane  taught  English 
at  Oberlin  in  1897  and  1898,  and  Mrs. 
Lane  (Plica  Trimble)  was  a student  in 
the  conservatory. 


Class  of  1899 

Laura  I.  Hoadley  taught  her  classes 
May  29,  1935,  finishing  the  year’s  teach- 
ing, then  went  to  the  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
hospital,  where  she  died  on  June  5,  fol- 
lowing an  operation.  Burial  service  was 
at  Branford,  Conn.  She  had  been  on  the 
Northfield  Seminary  Faculty  for  36 
years.  A memorial  service  was  held  on 
Commencement  Sunday  at  the  Seminary. 
Unusual  tributes  were  paid  her  then,  and 
in  the  August  Northfield  .Alumnae 
Chronicle,  “An  outwardly  uneventful  life 
of  outstanding  influence.” 


Class  of  1900 

Jfrs.  Trances  Bowen.  Myall  died  June 
18,  1935  at  her  home  in  Maquoketa,  Iowa. 

Slella  C.  Norlon  visited  her  sister, 
Helen  M.  Norton,  a former  Oberlin  stu- 
dent in  the  class  of  1902,  who  now  lives 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  She  also  spent  four 
weeks  with  her  this  summer,  and  at- 
tended the  New  York  Library  .Associa- 
tion meeting  at  Bolton  Landing,  N.  Y. 
Her  address  is  19  Woodruff  St.!  Saranac 
Lake,  N.  Y. 
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Before  Our  Memories 

A letter  from  Mrs.  M.  P.  Dascomb  to  M rs,  E.  Louisa 
Matthews  (Mrs.  Stephen  H.)  doted  Oberlin,  July 
26,  1854. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matthews  lived  in  a house  south  of 
the  Dascomb  home,  north  of  the  railroad,  in  the  early 
'50's.  This  letter  was  written  soon  after  they  moved 
from  this  house — probably  to  Medina,  Ohio,  where 
Mrs.  Matthews  died  April  29,  1856.  She  come  to 
Oberlin  as  a bride  in  1852. 

Dear  Mrs.  Motthews: 

A few  days  after  you  left  us,  I went  to  SYMPATHISE  with  your 
lonely  "cottage  home".  BEFORE,  it  hod  always  looked  CHEER- 
FUL; NOW  it  seemed  to  soy — "forsaken" — "without  inhabitant"! 
I,  too,  was  in  melancholy  mood,  for  I hod  thought  to  hove  many 
o pleasant  hour  with  its  occupants — "MY  NEIGHBORS." — Mus- 
ing, I wandered  alone  around  the  little  dwelling. 

But  Nature  did  not  mourn;  oil  WITHOUT  seemed  joyous  and 
beautiful,  os  I turned  to  the  gross  plott  in  front  for  o BRIGHTER 
view,  where  the  cheerful  rays  of  the  early  sun  fell  so  freely  upon 
shrub  and  flower.  At  once,  I espied  TWO  ROSES  in  full  blossom 
on  the  bush  by  the  little  parlor  window.  No  hand  had  been  there 
to  pluck  them,  no  eye  to  smile  them  a welcome!  I took  just 
one  fragrant  petal,  gave  one  more  look  ot  those  EMBLEMS,  and 
departed,  mentally  exclaiming,  "you  too,  beautiful  blossoms,  will 
soon  'pass  away'." 

"Friend  after  friend  departs. 

Who  has  not  lost  a friend"! 

(Signed)  M.  P.  DASCOMB. 

Oberlin,  July  26,  / 54. 

(Sent  to  the  Library  by  Miss  Mary  L.  Matthews,  Berea,  Ohio) 


Class  of  1904 

Sn[<crin-lcndcnt  II.  L.  Kaicdon  of  llie 
Oberlin  Public  Schools  has  been  made 
Emergency  .School  Chairman  for  Lorain 
County  by  E.  I..  Bowsher.  Director  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education. 
Emergency  School  education  includes 
Adult  Education  and  the  Nursery  School. 

Class  of  1905 

li.  B.  Comsiock  has  written  a line 
article  for  the  National  h'ducation  Asso- 
ciation Journal  in  the  October  issue.  He 
is  principal  of  the  North  Dallas,  Texas 
high  school,  and  the  subject  on  which  he 
wrote  is  the  improvement  of  our  high 
schools.  .\  few’  of  the  i)oints  he  stressed 
were,  a better  understanding  of  the  aims, 
needs,  and  achievements  of  the  schools  by 
the  public;  a wider  use  of  the  school 
phiTit : the  need  for  enlarged  jilans  for 
pupil  guidance  and  counseling ; remedial 
work;  revision  of  the  curriculum;  the 
cardinal  princijiles  of  education  being 
brought  more  forcibly  to  the  front;  a 
iTKjre  complete  integration  of  the  work  of 
the  faculty  members;  the  oiiportunily  of 
the  high  schiMjl  to  |>articit)ate  in  the 
teaching  of  the  world  iie.’ice  inoveinent  ; 
;uid  relief  work  among  school  pni)ils. 

Class  of  1906 

Dr.  II.  II.  Isnnu,  jiresideul  of  Oherlin- 
In-Shansi,  and  finance  minister  of  the 
national  government,  sticcceded  Wang- 


Chang-wei  as  premier  when  the  latter 
resigned  this  summer  because  of  illness. 
But  according  to  the  CHIN.A  WEEKLY 
REVIEW:  “With  a view'  to  easing  the 
present  crisis,  General  Chiang  Kai-shek 
(number  one  man  in  the  governmetit)  is 
inclined  to  create  a United  cabinet  with 
the  participation  of  pro-Enropean  and 
pro-American  members  as  w'ell  as  those 
from  the  southwest.  H.  H.  Kung  would 
remain  as  Minister  of  Finance  to 
strengthen  the  financial  foundation  of 
the  Chiang  government.”  It  appears  that 
Dr.  Kung,  w'ho  has  returned  to  Oberlin 
several  times  since  his  graduation,  may 
not  hold  his  advanced  position  very  long. 


Class  of  1907 

ll'r.fli’y  I'l'osl,  recently  United  States 
Consul  General  at  Montreal,  has  just 
been  promoted  from  the  consular  to  the 
diplomatic  service,  and  will  be  counselor 
of  the  United  .States  Embassy  in  Brazil. 
-Mr.  Frost,  who  was  horn  in  Oberlin,  is 
the  son  of  William  G.  Frost,  Professor 
of  Greek  Language  and  Literature  here 
from  1879  to  1892,  and  president  of 
Berea  College  from  1892  to  1920.  Nuala 
I'l'osl,  a senior  in  the  college  this  year, 
is  the  daughter  of  Wesley  Frost,  lie  has 
heeii  ( onsiil  and  Consul  ( ieiieral  in 
h ranee  at  Marseilles,  Foreign  Trade 
Adviser  to  the  I )eparlniciU  of  .Rlale.  and 
( liairinan  ol  the  F-conouiic  Liaison  Coni- 
niiltec  ill  the  I )eparlinetU  of  Slate. 


Class  of  1910 

Mr.s.  Florence  Kent  Bcldinr/  attended 
the  state  conference  of  Junior  College 
Y.W.C..^.'s,  which  culminated  a year  of 
planning  and  an  aulnmn  of  strctiuous 
work  on  the  iiart  of  the  hostess  associa- 
tion in  lola  Junior  College.  After  Com- 
mencement in  ()bcrliu,  she  spent  a 
leisurely  summer  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  However,  she  has  no  leisitre 
now. 


Class  of  1911 

Members  ol  the  class  will  sympathize 
with  llallic  Unnon  llub.wii  in  the  recent 
death  of  her  husband,  I'larl  Parmelee 
Hobson.  Mr.  Hob.son  was  a graduate  of 
Western  Reserve  Law  School  and  in 
business  in  Cleveland.  There  arc  two 
children,  George  Willis  and  .‘Mina  Susan. 

Class  of  1914 

J.cslcr  M.  Bcallic,  of  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  is  the  author  of  a 
volume  published  in  October  by  Harvard 
University  Press  entitled  John  Arbulh- 
nol,  Mathematician,  and  .5atirisl,  a study 
of  the  writings  of  the  eighteenth-century 
wit  who  was  physician  to  Queen  Anne, 
friend  of  New'ton  and  Sw'ift,  and  orig- 
inator of  the  allegorical  figure  John  Bull. 
As  Dr.  Arbnthnot  died  in  1735,  the  book 
is  a bicentenary  item. 

Class  of  1916 

Mr.  John  E.  Snyder  has  been  associ- 
ated with  St.  Luke’s  Church  in  East 
Hampton,  N.  Y.  during  the  past  eleven 
\ears  as  Organist  and  Choirmaster.  He 
has  completed  work  with  Father  Finn  in 
New  York,  the  famous  Conductor  of  the 
Paulist  training  of  the  boy  voice,  and 
was  conductor  of  the  East  Hampton 
Choral  Society  during  the  previous  sea- 
son. This  Society  was  formerly  con- 
ducted by  Bruno  Huhu.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Snyder  announce  the  marriage  of  their 
daughter,  Mary  Lillian,  to  Mr.  Richard 
N.  Bennett.  The  young  couple  are  living 
in  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.  where  Mr.  Bennett 
has  a position.  Mrs.  Snyder,  the  former 
Elizabeth  Wilder,  was  graduated  from 
the  .'\cademy  in  1912. 

Class  of  1917 

Edith  M.  Cates,  Director  of  Health 
Education,  National  Board,  Y.  \V.  L . 
in  New-  York  City,  and  Chairman  of  the 
e.xecutivc  committee,  has  edited  and  made 
up  a folder  entitled,  “Ivvery  (lirl  in 
Sport,”  which  has  been  sent  to  .State 
Government  Executives,  .Stale  P I .-\ 
Presidents,  and  many  other  sneh  organ- 
izations. 

II.  Dei' ere  .Ulen  was  in  Oberlin  the 
other  day  to  confer  with  T're.^ident  A\  il- 
kiiis.  .Mr.  .Allen  is  a member  of  the  exe- 
cutive committee  of  the  .Socialf.st  parly. 
While  here,  he  granted  interviews  to  -Al- 
len Hailey,  editor  ol  the  Ke\iew,  Janies 
Nelson,  president  of  the  (Iherlin  Peace 
Society,  and  Carl  llelni.s,  pre.Mdeiit  ol 
Public  .’MTairs  .Society. 
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TO  EAST  AFRICA 

DR.  DANIEL  P.  QUIRING,  professor 
of  anatomy  at  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity and  connected  with  the  clinic, 
sailed  with  Arthur  B.  Fuller,  chief  prep- 
orotor  of  the  Cleveland  Museum  of 
Natural  ffistory,  for  Mombasa,  Africa. 

They  were  the  first  of  a party  of  four 
to  leave,  and  will  be  joined  in  Novem- 
ber by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Crile. 

The  Cleveland  Clinic  Foundation  and 
the  Museum  are  spansoring  this  five- 
ta-six-months  scientific  research  and 
mammal  collecting  expedition  to  British 
East  Africa.  The  main  purpose  of  the 
expedition  is  to  make  further  investigation  of  the  brain — thyroid 
— adrenal — sympathetic  complex  of  animals  in  the  wild  state. 
This  research  has  been  carried  on  to  gain  a further  understanding 
of  the  energy  mechanism  of  civilixed  man  by  comparing  it  with 
the  same  mechanism  in  various  species  of  animals.  Dr.  Quiring 
is  an  expert  anatomist  and  is  known  for  his  work  in  dissection. 


Class  of  1921 

Mrs.  jr.  D.  Crockcll,  (Mary  E.  Mc- 
Mencniy)  is  director  of  a new  service 
started  by  the  V.  \V.  C.  A.,  an  agency 
of  the  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Community  Chest 
and  Council.  This  is  planned  to  assist 
girls  in  hunting  jobs,  by  providing  classes 
in  English,  making  of  clothes  and  advice 
on  interviewing  employers. 

Class  of  1922 

Gladys  K.  Wardzvcll  is  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  Lake  Erie  College  this  semes- 
ter and  is  studying  at  Teachers  College, 
but  will  be  back  in  Painesville  after 
February  1st. 

Class  of  1923 

We  received  the  following  announce- 
ment : “Zu  unseren  beiden  jungens 

gesellte  sich  heutc  ein  schwestcrchen,  das 
wir  Ida-Elisabeth  nennen  wollen.  Karl 
Peter  Harten  und  frau  Natalie  geb. 
Stapleton.  Musen,  Freitag,  den  13.  Sep- 
tember 1935.  Z.  Zt.  Privatklinik  Dr. 
Stabler,  Siegen.”  Translated,  it  reads; 
“A  little  sister,  whom  we  shall  call  Ida 
Elizabeth,  has  joined  herself  today  to 
our  two  other  children.  Karl  Peter  Har- 
ten and  wife,  nee  Natalie  Stapleton. 
Musen,  Friday  Sept.  13,  1935.  For  the 
time  being,  the  private  hospital  of  Dr. 
Stabler,  in  Siegen.” 

Class  of  1924 

Marion  Stoll,  now  with  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  in  Boston,  during 
her  vacation  in  September,  visited  Mrs. 
Kell  and  called  on  other  Oberlin  friends. 

Class  of  1925 

Frances  Groi'cr  is  now  teaching  at 
Hindman  Settlement  School  in  the 
mountains  of  Kentucky.  She  started 
work  there  this  fall,  after  a summer 
spent  in  the  North  Carolina  mountains. 
During  the  last  part  of  June  and  July, 
she  was  Registrar  for  the  Banners  Elk 
School  of  English  in  Banners  Elk,  North 
Carolina.  To  have  achieved  25  enthus- 
iastic students  from  15  different  states 
during  the  first  session  of  the  specialized 
summer  school  was  a thrilling  accom- 
plishment. Miami  University  and 
Wooster  were  both  included.  During 
August,  she  taught  in  Crossnore  School 
in  North  Carolina,  a school  similar  to 
Hindman  in  Kentucky.  It  was  started 
25  years  ago  from  the  money  received 
from  the  sale  of  clothes  given  by  outside 
friends,  and  it  is  still  supported  to  a 
great  e.xtent  in  that  same  way.  The  big 
"Rag-Shakin”  sales  twice  a week  are  in- 
teresting sights  to  see,  for  hundreds  of 
mountain  families  buy  all  their  supplies 
of  clothes  at  these  sales.  There  are  two 
other  Oberlin  people  at  Hindman  this 
fall  who  are  on  the  faculty;  Mrs.  Part- 
ridge,  whose  children,  Anne  and  Philip, 
have  just  been  graduated  from  Oberlin; 
and  Margaret  Yaekel,  '35,  who  has  just 
joined  the  Settlement  group. 

Born  to  Mr.  Curtis  Bowman  and  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Beadles  Bowman  June  2,  1935, 
^ James  Neal.  The  Bowmans  live  at 
9835  S.  Morgan  St.,  Chieago,  111. 


Mrs.  Robert  W.  Chamberlin  (Evelyn 
Moulton)  is  living  this  year  at  1658  And- 
over Road,  Arlington,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
R.  D.  No.  2. 

Margaret  Robb,  a graduate  of  the  Con- 
servatory, is  in  Oberlin  doing  graduate 
work  in  the  conservatory.  Margaret  has 
been  managing  a gift  shop  in  the  Hotel 
Curtis,  Minneapolis,  Minn,  for  the  past 
few  years.  She  is  living  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Schwartz,  238  W.  Lorain  St. 

Ralph  M.  Andrezvs  was  married  to  Miss 
Katheryn  Rickenbrode  of  New  York 
City,  a graduate  of  Brenau  College, 
Gainsville,  Ga.  For  a wedding  trip,  they 
went  to  London  and  Paris,  having  sailed 
on  the  Washington,  August  28,  and  re- 
turned on  the  Aquitania,  September  24. 
They  are  living  at  1330  Marine  Trust 
Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Class  of  1926 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  Ewald  (Esther 
Wood)  have  moved  to  11723  Hale  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 

Virginia  Mnehlhaiiser  was  married  to 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Walker  in  Cleveland 
Heights  in  late  summer.  After  their 
honeymoon  at  Lake  George,  N.  Y.,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walker  will  live  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Virginia  attended  the  Con- 
servatory from  1924-1926. 

Frank  T.  de  Vyver  has  resigned  his 
position  at  Princeton  University  to  ac- 
cept a position  as  instructor  in  Eco- 
nomics at  Duke  University.  During  the 
past  summer  he  gave  a course  in  labor 
problems  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  and  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  summer,  a course  in  labor  economics 
at  a training  school  for  teachers  of  work- 
ers’ education  held  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina,  under  the  F.E.R..A. 

/.  Howard  McMillen  has  finished  his 
Physics  National  Research  Fellowship  at 
Princeton  and  has  taken  a position  as  Re- 
search Associate  in  the  Department  of 
Cytology  of  the  Washington  University 
Medical  School.  His  address  is  7008 
Forsythe,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Mary  Louise  Poole  was  married  to  Mr. 
Oliver  Joseph  Johnson,  Saturday,  Octo- 
ber 12  in  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Garrcth  Braincrd,  of  Denver, 
Colorado,  is  in  Relief  Work  there,  filling 
a Field  position.  Until  July  she  was 
-State  Director.  Mrs.  Brainerd  was  Ruth 
Causey,  daughter  of  a Trustee  of  Oberlin 
College,  and  had  been  doing  Relief  Work 
in  Germany,  so  that  she  is  well  fitted  for 
her  new  position  here.  Her  husband  is 
president  of  the  Denver  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Both  were  graduated  in  the 
same  class. 

A third  daughter,  Marion  Lois,  was 
horn  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  G.  Dickason 
(Bertha  Bates),  August  29  in  Rangoon, 
Burma.  The  other  daughters  are  Wini- 
fred Ann,  aged  4D,  and  Elizabeth  Jean- 
nette, aged  2'/:.  Mr.  Dickason  teaches 
Botany  and  English  in  Judson  College, 
Rangoon.  The  family  is  due  to  return 
to  the  United  States  in  April,  1936,  and 
hope  to  get  to  their  class  reunions  at 
ne.\t  Commencement. 

Class  of  1927 

Marjorie  Robertson  resigned  as  head 
of  the  Department  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion for  Women  at  Missouri  Valley  Col- 
lege to  become  director  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation in  the  Boise  High  School.  She 
is  living  at  home ; 805  N.  18th  St.,  Boise, 
Idaho. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  H.  Wheeler 
(Elizabeth  H,  Parsons)  announce  the 
birth  of  a daughter,  Mary  Elizabeth,  on 
May  6,  1935.  Oberlinites  who  have  al- 
ready travelled  to  2 Chestnut  Hill,  Brat- 
tleboro,  Vt.  to  make  her  acquaintance  in- 
clude; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Priebe, 

Jr.,  ’30  (Eleanor  Parsons  ’29)  of  Evans- 
ton, III;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Meyers 
(Elizabeth  Yeend  ’28)  of  New  York 
City;  Miss  Ruth  Jenkins,  ’26  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  Airs.  John  KetK^Virginia Tu sc > 1 1 
Nmiliil  ’28)  of  New  York  CityT'^rmU..^ 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  McCord  ’28^  ^ ^ 
(Evangeline  Andrews  ’27)  of  New  Or- 
leans, La. 
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Dr.  John  B.  McKch’cy  and  Olga  Mae 
Janca  were  married  Aug.  31  at  the  High- 
land Congregational  clnirch,  Cleveland. 
Dr.  McKelvey  received  his  and 

M.-'X.  degrees  from  Oberlin  and  his 
Ph.D.  degree  from  Western  Reserve.  At 
present  he  is  in  the  department  of  re- 
search at  the  Industrial  Rayon  Corp., 
Cleveland.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  McKelvey  left 
following  the  ceremony  for  a wedding 
trip  into  Canada,  where  they  attended  the 
Toronto  Fair,  spending  the  remainder  of 
the  time  at  Loon  lake.  They  will  be  very 
glad  to  see  any  Oberlin  friends  and  give 
them  a hearty  welcome. 

Mildred  Miviin.  Conservatory  gradu- 
ate, and  henry  Chrisluin  were  married 
September  7.  They  arc  living  in  New 
Philadelphia,  Ohio. 


School  this  fall.  Mr.  Lyle  Hudson,  ’29, 
is  still  associated  with  the  Chief  Account- 
ant's Staff  of  the  Michigan  Bell  Telc- 
lihone  Co.  in  Detroit.  He  has  also  begun 
his  .second  year  in  the  Pace  Certified 
Public  Accountancy  and  Law  course, 
which  is  conducted  by  a Public  Account- 
ancy firm,  Walsh  Institute,  in  Detroit. 

Dr.  and  A!r.^.  Frank  Whitacrc,  5744 
Harper  .\vc.,  Chicago,  arc  spending  the 
year  in  Europe. 

Y*  Marie  ^ Lehti  has  entered  the  fresh- 
man class  of  the  Francis  Payne  Bolton 
School  of  Nursing  of  Western  Reserve 
University,  Cleveland.  Since  1929  she 
has  been  teaching  French,  Latin,  and 
English  at  Chagrin  High  School.  Her 
plans  for  the  future  arc  to  teach  nursing 
in  nurses'  training  schools  in  Finland. 


Class  of  1928 

Mrs.  S.  Lyle  Hudson  (EIi::abclh  Ilcs- 
kell)  delivered  a paper  entitled,  “Char- 
acter Building  Through  the  Medium  of 
Latin  Literature"  at  the  Michigan  School- 
masters’ meeting  at  the  Lhiivcrsity  of 
Michigan  this  past  spring.  The  paper 
relates  the  development  of  a new  method 
of  teaching  Cicero  to  High  School  stu- 
dents. The  latest  information  is  that  the 
article  will  appear  very  soon  in  the  Class- 
ical Journal.  Mrs.  Hudson  has  returned 
to  her  position  in  the  Grosse  Pointe  High 


Robert  K.  Reischaner  has  been  made 
Associate  Professor  in  the  School  of 
Public  and  International  Affairs  at 
Princeton  University. 

Jerry  McCord  was  married  September 
11  to  George  Bassett  Roberts  in  Flor- 
ence, Italy.  Mr.  Roberts  is  a graduate 
of  Columbia  University,  1917,  and  is  a 
vice-president  of  the  National  City  Bank 
in  Larchmont,  N.  Y.  Their  address  is 
49  Beach  Avc.,  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 

Ccoryc  Partridge  informs  us  that  his 
family  has  five  members  studying  in  Ob- 
erlin this  year,  and  it  includes  three 


generations.  Ernest  C.  Partridge,  ’95, 
is  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology, 
and  is  the  father  of  George,  who  is  a 
graduate  student.  Lynn,  ’52,  George’s 
son.  is  in  Orchard  Kindergarten.  Al- 
fred, ’38,  and  William,  Ex-'34,  are  in 
the  College,  and  all  are  living  at  227  E. 
College,  along  with  Mrs.  E.  C.  Partridge, 
Winona  Graffam,  '95,  and  Mrs.  George 
Partridge,  Miriam  Ingalls,  ex-’30. 
P'rances  Dart,  the  only  other  resident  of 
the  house,  is  a member  of  the  class  of 
'37.  Recent  visitors  to  the  Partridge 
household  in  Oberlin  were  Mrs.  Thomas 
H.  Locke,  Frances  Partridge,  ex-’34, 
Barbara  Locke,  ’55,  Edward  Partridge, 
'24,  Mrs.  Edward  Partridge,  Eleanor 
Terry,  Con.  ’24,  Anne,  ’55,  and  Ellen, 
'57. 


Class  of  1929 

Bnrtc  IVesley  visited  friends  in  Oberlin 
the  other  day.  Burle  is  now  employed 
by  the  Washington  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. 

Mr.  and  jMrs.  William  Waldeck  have 
bought  a new  home  in  the  country  near 
Sharon,  Ohio.  They  moved  there  from 
Wadsworth,  Ohio.  She  tells  us  that  it  is 
surrounded  by  woods,  ravine  and  a water- 
fall. 

Irene  Blanche  Harris  has  had  three  of 
her  poems  accepted  in  the  annual  con- 
test of  the  Galleon  Press,  New  York  to 
appear  in  their  anthology  “Modern 
American  Poetry — 1935”.  Her  first  con- 
tribution, except  to  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zine, and  her  first  acceptance,  an  e.xccl- 
lent  beginning.  Keep  up  the  good  work, 
Irene. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  C.  AIcDonald 
(Margaret  Heimbach)  have  also  begun  a 
new  home  for  Frank,  Marilyn,  and  Mar- 
garet McDonald.  The  McDonald's  sum- 
mer vacation  included  brief  visits  with 
Mary  Fificld  Wilson,  Janet  Winchester 
McFarland,  and  Betty  Miller  Miller,  all 
of  1929,  and  their  respective  husbands: 
and  a few  days  in  Oberlin  renewing  old 
friendships. 

L.  Grace  Evans  is  now  teaching  in 
Litchfield  High  School,  Litchfield  being 
her  home  town.  Since  graduation,  she 
had  been  teaching  at  Hannibal-LaGrange 
College.  Her  address  now  is  1012  N. 
Montgomery  Ave.,  Litchfield,  III. 

Rna  P.  Houston  is  still  teaching  Latin 
in  Little  Falls,  Minn.  This  summer  she 
visited  Oberlin  and  friends  along  the 
way,  and  made  a trip  to  New  York,  re- 
turning home  via  Canada. 

Ellen  Hazcltine  is  working  in  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  in  Portland,  Oregon. 

Mary  Fifield  Wilson  and  her  husband. 
Jack,  iiad  their  first  trip  to  California 
this  summer. 

Correction:  William  Gaige  has  not 
moved  to  Grand  Rapids.  That  was 
their  address  this  summer.  The  present 
one  is  Wollaston,  Mass. 

Alary  Lois  Hauschildt  of  Piqua  and 
Donald  Raymond  of  Dixon,  111.  were 
married  Oct.  12  in  Christ  Church,  Ober- 
lin. They  will  make  their  home  in 
Dixon,  111. 


A Bank’s  Assets 

The  assets  of  a bank  are  not  alone  the  bonds  and 
investments  on  its  books;  the  building  in  which  the 
business  is  conducted;  the  equipment  used  daily. 

A bank  may  well  count  into  its  assets  the  experi- 
ence of  its  management,  gained  through  years  of 
serving  its  clients.  And  in  this  respect  "THE  BANK 
ON  THE  CORNER"  counts  itself  especially  fortunate, 
through  the  rich  and  varied  experience  of  its  Officers 
and  Directors. 

The  Oberlin  Savings  Co. 

"On  the  Corner” 
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Paul  G.  Hen  matm  is  on  the  technical 
staff  of  Washburn  Crosby  Co.,  Inc.  in 
Cleveland.  He  taught  in  their  school  in 
Minneapolis,  Minn,  the  past  7 months, 
and  will  be  glad  to  sec  any  Obcrlinitcs 
who  come  to  Cleveland.  His  address  is 
3753  W.  176th  St. 

yirgliiia  Ebert  was  married  to  Joseph 
Anderson  this  past  summer.  Ginny  got 
her  Master’s  in  Applied  Social  Sciences 
from  Reserve  and  has  been  engaged  in 
Social  Work  in  Cleveland  until  now. 
Mr.  Anderson  is  in  charge  of  the 
F.E.R.A.  in  Somerset,  Pa.  where  they 
are  living. 

Class  of  19 JO 

Ruth  Jauct  Waltcubauyh  is  teaching 
Physical  Education  in  Lincoln  High 
School,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Eiuiua  M.  McCloy  has  a position  as 
psychologist  in  Michigan  State  Public 
School,  a state  institution  for  depend- 
ent and  neglected  children,  at  Coldwater, 
Mich, 

Class  of  1931 

Dtvight  ir.  Haunaivalt  has  moved  to 
Chicago  from  Akron,  Ohio  to  manage 
the  book  department  of  the  Mandel 
Brothers  Department  Store.  He  will  be 
happy  to  have  any  Oberlin  friends  call 
to  see  him. 

Ross  Boas  Wilson  and  Martha  P. 
Scott,  e.x-’26,  .Assistant  in  the  Treas- 
urer's office,  were  married  in  Fairchild 
Uiapel  August  17  by  Dean  Graham. 
James  Suoiigrass,  ’31,  served  as  best  man. 
Following  a reception  at  the  home  of  the 
bride’s  mother,  the  couple  left  on  an 
eastern  trip.  At  present  they  are  living 
in  East  Cleveland. 

Class  of  1932 

Alta  A.  Leesberg  was  married  to  Leon- 
ard F.  Walker,  Aug.  3,  1935  in  Dover 
Center,  Ohio. 

Jean  MacKcucie  is  teaching  Physical 
Education  in  the  High  School  at  East 
Palestine,  Ohio,  replacing  Alberta  Wil- 
son, ’31,  who  has  gone  again  to  Turkey. 

Dorothy  Niehus  is  teacher  of  Physical 
Education  for  junior  and  senior  high 
school  girls  at  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 
She  is  living  at  128  5th  St.,  N.  E. 

Helen  Spence  was  married  to  Edmund 
A.  Evans  September  17  at  her  home  in 
Painesville,  Ohio.  Mr.  Evans  has  his 
Ph.D.  in  Electrical  Engineering  from 
Leland  Stanford,  and  is  now  with  the 
General  Electric  Co.,  in  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Oberlinites  at  the  wedding  were  Sylvia 
Smith,  ’33,  maid  of  honor,  Martha 
Schajjner,  ’32,  and  Mrs.  F.  O.  N.  Kell. 

Peg  Glessner  was  married  to  Mr.  Paul 
H.  Weaver  September  14  in  Findlay, 
Ohio.  Peg  has  been  working  in  Colum- 
bus for  the  last  tw'o  years  and  Mr. 
Weaver  is  now  studying  medicine  at 
Ohio  State.  They  are  living  in  Colum- 
bus. John  Maxwell,  ’32,  was  one  of  the 
ushers. 

William  G.  Adams  is  living  with  Reed 
Dunham,  in  a Medieval  Castle  in  Toledo, 
the  castle  having  stained  glass  windows. 


Sidney  N.  Fisher  '28  joined  the 
faculty  of  Denison  University  this  fall 
to  teach  European  ffistory.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy in  June  from  the  University 
of  Illinois  having  written  a thesis  on 
"Sultan  Bayezit  II  and  the  Foreign 
Relations  of  Turkey".  During  the  past 
summer  he  has  been  studying  Arabic 
and  Turkish  and  hearing  lectures  on 
various  aspects  of  the  civilization  and 
culture  of  the  Mohammedan  world  at 
the  Princeton  Seminar  for  Arabic  and 
Islam  Studies.  Dr.  Fisher  was  granted 
a fellowship  from  Princeton  and  from 
the  American  Council  of  Learned 
Studies  for  this  work. 


sliding  panels — haunted,  perhaps,  with 
spirits  of  three  generations.  Gothic  Ro- 
mance stuff,  absolutely.  Literary  teas 
every  Sunday  at  7 :00.  > 

Richard  K.  Davis  and  Martha  Hmick 
were  married  in  Findlay,  Ohio,  Septem- 
ber 5,  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
It  was  one  of  the  outstanding  weddings 
of  the  season,  being  very  large  and  beau- 
tiful. There  were  eighteen  attendants. 
A large  number  of  Oberlinites  attended 
the  wedding,  among  them  John  Maxwell. 
Reed  Dunham,  and  Russell  Locsch,  all 
of  whom  were  graduated  in  the  class  of 
1932. 

Elliott  V.  Grabill,  writing  on  October 
19  says,  “I  have  become  officially  a law- 
yer. I was  sworn  in  last  M^ednesday 
with  a large  group  of  other  young  at- 
torneys.” Elliott  has  gone  into  partner- 
ship with  his  father,  Ethelbert  V.  Gra- 
bill, ’96,  who  has  recently  been  dismissed 
from  the  position  as  a reporter  of  deci- 
sions of  the  supreme  judicial  court  of 
Massachusetts. 

.'Ilviu  Beatty  is  a Botany  Instructor  in 
the  University  of  Virginia. 

Class  of  1933 

Mr.  James  S.  Hargcr  and  Eone  Good- 
enough  Harger  are  living  at  3207  Clinton 
Ave.,  Berwyn,  111. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Mosher  (Na>icy 
Millette)  arc  living  at  211  E.  Delaware 
Place,  Chicago.  Mrs.  Mosher  received 
her  master’s  degree  in  Fine  Arts  from 
the  University  of  Chieago  last  June. 

Hester  Jane  Johnston  is  assistant  in 
Physical  Education  in  McKinley  High 
School,  Canton,  Ohio,  where  Minnie 
Lynn,  ’28  is  in  charge  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation. Hester  Jane’s  home  address  is 
817  12th  St.,  N.  E.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Doris  Dexter  is  teaching  French  and 
Spanish  in  the  high  school  of  Norwood, 
Mass.,  her  home  town. 


Dorothy  L^y’crne  Parsons  was  married 
to  -Mr.  Sherrod  East  on  .Aug.  17,  1935  at 
Denver,  Colo.  Dorothy  is  the  daughter 
of  Henry  William  Parsons,  '93.  Marion 
Parsons  Robinson,  ’19,  Dorothy’s  sister, 
was  matron  of  honor.  The  engagement 
took  place  last  winter  while  Dorothy  was 
in  Tokyo  teaching  at  the  American 
■Schocil  in  Japan,  and  she  returned 
home  this  summer  for  the  wedding. 
Their  new  home  is  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
where  Mr.  East  has  been  working  at  the 
Library  of  Congress  for  the  past  two 
years.  Dorothy  has  a position  with 
WPA.  The  Easts’  address  is  247  Dela- 
ware Ave.,  S.  W’.,  and  they  will  be  very’ 
glad  to  see  any  of  the  old  Oberlin 
friends  or  new  ones. 

Marjorie  Meriam  was  married  October 
22  to  Mr.  Clayton  Bradstreet  Herrick. 
Mr.  Joseph  W.  Meriam,  father  of  the 
bride,  attended  the  Oberlin  Academy 
from  1895  to  1900.  The  wedding  was 
solemnized  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  East  Cleveland.  Mr.  Herrick 
is  a graduate  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  Llniver- 
sity.  The  couple  will  make  their  home  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Jean  Boyd  was  married  to  Frederick 
U.  Jones  of  Portland,  Maine  August  10, 
in  -Atlanta,  Ga.  Mr.  Andrew  Antece,  ’96, 
who  has  a beautiful  nursery  garden, 
decorated  the  church.  Mr.  Jones  is  em- 
ployed as  an  auditor  for  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation.  For  the  pres- 
ent they  are  living  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  in 
the  house  next  to  Christ  Church,  where 
Washington  attended  services.  They  will 
he  glad  to  sec  any  Oberlin  people  who 
come  to  that  part  of  the  country.  Their 
address  is  119  N.  Columbus  St. 

Gertrude  Cheney  spent  ten  days  this 
summer  camping  in  the  A’utaoho  Valley 
in  China.  She  was  one  of  three  for- 
eigners present.  The  first  night  of  camp, 
word  was  received  that  bandits  were  en- 
camped seven  miles  away.  Government 
soldiers  were  unable  to  offer  protection 
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so  they  prepared  for  a possible  attack. 
The  tension  lasted  a week  and  then  the 
bandits  disappeared. 

Harold  idcrclc’r,  graduate  of  the 
School  of  Theology,  and  Jean  Horton, 
former  member  of  the  class  of  '37,  were 
married  September  7.  They  are  living 
at  Green  Vallei’',  S.  Dakota,  where  kfr. 
Mercier  holds  a pastorate. 

A>  Clarriice  Hal!  spent  two  months  this 
summer  traveling  to  the  west  coast  and 
back  to  his  home  in  Connecticut.  While 
in  New  Haven,  he  saw  several  members 
of  the  class  of  '31  including  Oly  Olson, 
Bernard  Bridgeman  and  his  wife,  Helen 
Matthews,  and  Lee  Richards. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Reeves,  Jr.,  the  husband 
of  Marion  Diack,  has  been  awarded  the 
Traveling  Fellowship  from  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  is  studying  in 
Kdinburgh  this  winter.  Marion’s  address 
is  2515  Devoe  Terrace,  New  York  City, 
N.  Y. 

Elincr  Barker  and  Margaret  Schuyler 
of  Middletown,  Ohio  were  married  re- 
cently at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Brown,  in  Cleveland,  John  Broztm's  par- 
ents. Besides  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Brown, 
I'rank  Percy  and  his  wife,  Dorothy  Eck- 
ler,  '34,  were  present.  Elmer  w'as  form- 
erly connected  with  the  Armco  Iron 
Works,  and  now  has  a position  in  the 
American  Rolling  klills  in  Middletown. 
The  young  couple  are  living  in  Middle- 
town. 

Dean  Lighincr  is  in  the  employ  of  the 
Talon  Zipper  in  Meadville,  Pa. 

Joe  Smith  is  working  in  Columbus, 
Ohio  for  the  Ohio  Liquor  Control. 


Class  of  19} 4 

John  Lydcnbcrg  is  helping  Governor 
Pinchot  write  a book. 

Dan  Pelt  is  working  for  the  Penny 
Store  in  Souderton,  Pa. 

Russell  Nye  is  English  Instructor  at 
Jordan  College  in  Menominee,  Mich. 

Katherine  Satterthwaite  was  married 
to  Everett  William  Lemon,  ’31,  Saturday, 
October  19  at  Central  Christian  Church 
in  Cleveland.  Marion  Harger,  ’33,  was 
maid  of  honor.  Katherine  has  been  work- 
ing in  the  Music  department  at  J.  L. 
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Hudson’s  in  Detroit,  while  Everett  has 
been  in  the  retail  florist  business.  They 
are  living  in  Detroit. 

Mr.  B.  L.  Crow'C  and  Mrs.  Helen  Zim- 
inennan  Croive  are  living  at  6537  Ken- 
wood Ave.,  Chicago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montgomery  McKinney 
(Katherine  Hughes)  are  at  home  at  1317 
Toughy  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Vkdan.  Myers  has  a position  as  secre- 
tary to  the  assistant  director  of  the  Art 
Institute,  Chicago.  She  is  living  at  5744 
Harper  Ave. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dudley  Reed,  Jr., 
(Elisabeth  Long)  are  at  home  at  1321 
Toughy  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Elizabeth  Snozv  is  a graduate  student 
in  French  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
She  is  living  at  6022  Kenwood  Ave. 

Alice  IPoods  is  now  Mrs.  Charles 
Strauss.  They  are  living  at  75  E.  Elm 
St.,  Chicago. 

Prances  Cade  has  organized  a girl 
scout  troop  in  Shansi.  This  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  last  year’s  edict  of  the 
Chinese  government  requiring  all  Junior 
Middle  school  girls  to  study  scouting. 

Robbins  Strong  attended  the  interna- 
tional camp  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  at  Tsing- 
tao.  At  Ycnching  he  visited  Doug  Rugh, 
’29,  who  is  teaching  English  there. 

Ruth  M.  Oltinan  has  secured  a posi- 
tion at  Wooster  College  this  year.  She 
is  Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Guidance  and  Placement  in  the  office  of 
the  Registrar  and  Admissions.  She  finds 
her  work  very  interesting  and  valuable. 
She  also  finds  many  Oberlinites  in 
Wooster.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  D.  Par- 
melee,  both  of  the  class  of  1914,  are  in 
the  piano  and  violin  departments  of  the 
Conservatory  of  Music.  Bill  deVeny, 
’33,  is  teaching  voice. 

Ted  Peck,  ’31,  has  been  added  to  the 
faculty  of  the  Art  Department.  Mrs. 
Bangham,  nee  Margaret  Williams,  ’21, 
is  the  wife  of  the  professor  of  Biology. 
Clayton  Ellsworth,  ’27,  is  teaching  Amer- 
ican History  in  Wooster,  and  his  wife, 
Frances  Fuller,  ’28,  is  also  there. 

Charles  J.  Kristfter  is  teaching  second 
year  University  ^students  quantitative 
analysis  and  working  for  a Ph.D.  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  His  address  is 
621  North  Lake  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 


Class  of  19}  5 

Grace  Swanson  is  a graduate  student 
in  English  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
She  is  living  at  the  International  House. 

Barbara  A.  Cooley  has  a position  with 
the  American  District  Telegraph  Com- 
pany of  New  York  City.  She  is  living 
at  49  W.  9th  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Homer  E.  Lawrence  is  studying  medi- 
cine at  Harvard  Medical  Scliool.  His 
address  is  137  Vanderbilt  Hall,  Avenue 
Louis  Pasteur,  Boston,  Mass. 

Doris  Snodgrass  is  doing  graduate 
work  in  the  Department  of  Hygiene  and 
Physical  Education  in  Wellesley.  Her 


address  for  this  school  year  is  6 Denton 
Road,  Wellesley,  Alass. 

Evelyn  Ault  and  Ben  Tinsley,  of  the 
union  Theological  Seminary,  were  mar- 
ried August  26  in  Bellport,  Long  Island. 
They  are  at  home  at  McGissert  Hall, 
New  York  City. 

The  engagement  of  Harriet  Cooley  and 
Homer  Lawrence,  both  of  the  class  of 
’35,  was  announced. 

Harriet  Metcalf,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Metcalf,  ’01,  and  Robert  II. 
Trufant  were  married  Saturday  August 
31,  1935.  They  are  at  home  at  935  Pleas- 
ant, Boulder,  Colorado. 

Miriam  E.  Rogers  has  a position 
teaching  third  grade  at  Butternut  Ridge 
School,  North  Olmsted,  Ohio.  She  has 
twenty-five  pupils. 

Emily  Schnabel  has  an  Assistantship 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  where 
she  is  also  studying  for  her  Master’s. 
Her  address  is  North  Hall,  Depart- 
ment of  Math.,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Madison,  Wis. 

Willard  Pyle  is  working  as  a chemist 
in  the  Firestone  Company  in  Akron, 
Ohio. 

Dean.  Bumjnis  has  a Fellowship  for 
study  at  Brown  University. 

Alice  Eigert  and  Virginia  Finefrock 
are  both  teaching  at  Drury  College  in 
Springfield,  Mo.  Alice  is  teaching  Ger- 
man and  French  and  likes  her  work  im- 
mensely. 

Martha  Binns  is  now  working  with  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  She,  with  Louise 
Crawford,  ’34,  Marian  Siddall  Dock- 
horn,  ’32,  and  Dorothy  Clapp,  ’35,  are 
hoping  to  be  able  to  do  something  of 
the  sort  of  thing  the  younger  Alumni  in 
Cleveland  are  doing  with  their  Junior 
Chapter,  in  Philadelphia. 

Class  ofl^Ji-o  ' 

Rev.  J\  C.  Jensen,  a student  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Theology,  was  killed 
at  a grade  crossing,  Friday,  October  18, 
on  his  way  to  a class  from  his  home  in 
Grafton.  His  automobile  was  struck  by 
a Baltimore  & Ohio  freight  train  at 
about  9 :30  A.M.,  and,  although  conscious 
all  the  time,  he  died  about  three  hours 
later  in  the  Elyria  Memorial  Hospital  to 
which  he  was  taken  after  the  accident. 
When  Dean  Graham  went  to  visit  him, 
he  told  him  that  he  had  been  up  until  3 
A.M.  preparing  his  school  work,  and  said 
he  might  have  fallen  asleep  for  an  in- 
stant. He  saw  the  approaching  train 
and  tried  to  stop,  but  his  car  did  not  take 
hold  and  he  then  tried  to  cross  ahead  of 
the  train.  The  car  was  thrown  about 
fifty  feet  when  the  train  hit.  He  leaves 
his  widow  and  three  small  children.  He 
was  known  at  the  Graduate  School  as  a 
minister  of  promise  and  as  an  earnest 
student.  Two  months  ago  Mr.  Jensen, 
who  had  been  pastor  of  a Methodist 
church  at  Amherst,  was  transferred  to 
Grafton  where  he  had  charge  of  the 
church  at  Grafton  and  one  at  Belden. 


THROUGH 
FOUR  DECADES 
OF  BUSINESS  CHANGES 


Since  1895.  when  this  bank  was  first  opened, 
the  nation  has  experienced  six  major  depres- 
sions and  six  major  booms. 

Through  all  those  momentous  changes.  The 
Cleveland  Trust  Company's  aim  has  been 
usefulness  to  its  trade  area,  by  providing  safe, 
conservative  and  convenient  banking  service. 

Today  it  is  the  largest  bank  in  the  Fourth 
Federal  Reserve  District  » with  55  banking  of- 
fices serving  more  than  a half  million  savings 
and  commercial  accounts  and  trust  clients. 


Cleveland  Crust 

Result  rces  Oeer  ^300,000,000 


Member  F.  D.  I.  C. 


United  States 
Treasury  Building 


Juring  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1900,  the  Government  collected 
from  cigarette  taxes 

$3,969,191 

For  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1934,  the  same  taxes  were 
$350,299,442 
an  increase  of  8725% 
— a lot  of  money. 

Cigarettes  give  a lot  of 
pleasure  to  a lot  of  people. 


JVIor^’  cigarettes  are  smoked  today  because 

more  people  know  about  them — they  are  better  advertised. 

But  the  main  reason  for  the  increase  is  that  they  are  made 
better — made  of  better  tobaccos;  then  again  the  tobaccos 
are  blended — a blend  of  Domestic  and  Turkish  tobaccos. 
Chesterfield  is  made  of  mild,  rife  tobaccos. 
Everything  that  science  knows  about  is  used  in 


From  1900  up  to  1934  the  leaf 
tobacco  used  for  cigarettes  in- 
creased from 

13,084,037  lbs.  to 
1 326,093,357  lbs.; 

an  increase  of  2392% 


There  is  no  substitute 
for  mild,  ripe  tobacco. 


making  it  a milder  and  better-lasting  cigarette. 


We  believe  you  will  enjoy  them. 


O 1935.  I.h.MiTT  ^v:  Mymis  Co, 


